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FOREWORD 


I F THE people now living in northeast 
Liberia were suddenly to disappear, most 
of the material culture left behind would be 
destroyed rapidly by termites and decay. 
They would leave behind them no ruins of 
temples or dwellings. Their paths would 
scarcely be distinguishable from the trails of 
the animals through the forest. 

A century or two later their town sites 
might be marked chiefly by hearthstones in 
groups of three, associated with burned earth, 
charcoal, and pottery fragments. There 
would remain a few wrought-iron implements 
of good workmanship, some from native- 
smelted ores. There would be found a moder- 
ate amount of rather crude, heavy, brass jew- 
elry — more rarely, brass figurines of coarse 
heavy texture and rough finish — and some 
rather well formed but poorly burned pot- 
tery. The beads associated with such a cache 
would consist chiefly of recognizable trade 
beads, but would include a few belonging to 
the local culture — of brass or iron, or the 
perforated canine teeth of chimpanzees or 
leopards. Cowrie shells would establish the 
contact of these people with other West 
African tribes. 

If some accident were to preserve more 
perishable materials, there would be found 
coarse homespun cotton cloths and garments, 
wooden hairpins and combs, and fragments of 
woven raffia stuff. Simple basketry of various 
fibers might be found to give a general idea of 
the little things cherished by women. A 
carved wooden stool, an occasional clay pipe 
of a shape reminiscent of the stone pipes of 
American Indians, a fish hook, a razor, bows, 
arrows, spears, and knives with leather-cov- 
ered scabbards might give a picture of the 
pastimes of the men. 

If the physical remains of this culture could 
be recovered in sufficient detail, the investiga- 
tor would undoubtedly be impressed by the 
frequent occurrence of wooden masks, found 
singly or in groups. Where a group of masks 
together indicated the location of a storage 
place for cult objects, there might be associ- 
ated with them a few large ceremonial spoons, 


and rarely a human figure carved in wood. 
Near by might be discovered various articles 
of costume and ritual, such as headdresses 
decorated with cowrie shells, red cloth, and 
feathers. 

Without following further this imaginary 
picture of a culture left behind by a vanished 
people we might place a student in a similar 
position, by letting him go through a museum 
where were displayed articles collected from 
northeast Liberia, and try to deduce from 
them what sort of culture these tribes pos- 
sessed. Given a very complete collection, and 
perhaps photographs of the people in their 
various activities, such a study still could not 
give a student a complete picture. There 
would still remain unknown to him the large 
realm which we designate as the social organi- 
zation. 

Going one step further and giving the stu- 
dent accounts and descriptions written by 
travelers through this country we could con- 
vey to him bit by bit some idea of the social 
structure. After comparing this with descrip- 
tions of people in similar and better-known 
environments the student might consider him- 
self fairly well informed. It might even be 
that an anthropologist had passed that way, had 
spent considerable time photographing and 
measuring the people, and had described the 
things they did and how they did them. He 
might have stayed around long enough to 
have recorded part of the language and col- 
lected a large number of folk tales and an 
occasional joke. 

If the anthropologist had been a careful in- 
vestigator, he' would undoubtedly have made 
note of the fact that many things he wanted 
to know were hidden from him, and that the 
most important things in the lives of these 
people were not discussed with outsiders. He 
might even have had an occasional frank in- 
formant who would tell him that these things 
were known only by the old men. If the men 
had talked at all, it would have been merely to 
say that such things were sacred and fully un- 
derstood by only a handful of men in high 
positions in the secret societies. 
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If the investigator had been of such a mind 
he might, by paying suitable fees, have been 
allowed to join some of these secret societies, 
but unless he were of African descent he 
would not have been allowed membership in 
the inner circles, or more than a superficial 
contact with the more sacred properties of the 
priesthood. Even if he had secured some of 
these objects, he would have found it very 
difficult to obtain any detailed information as 
to their use. In any event, if he had joined a 
secret society, he would have had to swear on 
pain of death never to reveal any of the things 
he had learned, so that the advantage of mem- 
bership to him as an anthropologist would 
have been completely neutralized by this oath 
of secrecy. 

It is with a feeling of high privilege, there- 
fore, that I find myself, after twenty-three 
years of residence in the midst of these people, 
the possessor of an accumulated knowledge of 
their most sacred objects which begins to fit 
together into a more or less comprehensive 
picture of the sociomeligious forces which 
underlie their reactions to the more important 
crises of life. 

The recently published report by George 
Schwab 1 was more than ten years in the form 
of a manuscript which gradually evolved into 
its present form. Schwab had to be content 
with only an occasional glimpse of the Poro 
and other secret societies. What little material 
he has from the northeastern tribes on these 
societies was compiled almost entirely from 
notes I placed at his disposal a good many 
years ago. In 1941 I published a study, Native 
African Medicine , 2 which succeeded in pene- 
trating a little deeper into the fundamental 
conceptions designated, for want of a better 
term, as religious. About the same time I 
made a study of one hundred and sixteen 
masks which had been collected over a period 
of ten years. 3 By the simple process of inquir- 
ing about the function of each mask as it was 
secretly brought to me, I accumulated enough 
information to make this preliminary study of 
the great secret society known as the Poro. 

This collection of masks representing Poro 
officials was made during the period when the 

1 Schwab, 1947. 

“Harley, 1941a. 


Poro had been completely suppressed in this 
area by the Liberian Government, and the 
people had practically given up hope that it 
would ever function again. It has since been 
revived, but in a very modified and emascu- 
lated form, so that it is no longer the great 
educational institution it once was. 

In the old days a group of boys would be 
taken into the sacred Bush (forest) whenever a 
chief’s son arrived at the proper age, so that he 
could become the leader of the group. The 
boys remained isolated in their own small com- 
munity in the forest for several years. During 
this time they were under very strict disci- 
pline. It was not unusual for the boys to see one 
of their comrades suffer the death penalty 
for some unforgivable offense. They received 
instruction in tribal history and tradition, the 
rules of polite conduct, formal and ritual 
dancing, and, as a matter of course, specific 
training for the parts they were to play in life 
as members of the tribe. They were divided 
into groups: one for the rulers, one for profes- 
sional men, and a third for commoners. In 
these schools each boy learned his trade. The 
importance of what was going on was im- 
pressed upon the boys by high ritual adminis- 
tered by officials wearing masks, as did all 
Poro officials. Some of these rituals included 
a human sacrifice. 

A boy graduated from this school thor- 
oughly inculcated with a sense of loyalty to 
the traditions of his tribe. There were certain 
things that were simply not done. To reveal 
any of the secrets learned in the school was 
punishable by death. 

My Notes on the Poro in Liberia published 
in 1941 presented the information available 
at that time concerning the Poro masks. They 
were supposed to represent spirits from the 
Bush. Their general effect when they ap- 
peared in public was to keep the women and 
children in ignorance and fear. 

During the past eight years one hundred 
and fifty more masks have been collected. 
The information which came with them grad- 
ually changed in character because of two cir- 
cumstances. One was an attempt on the part 
of the government officials to destroy the cult 

"Harley, 1941b. 
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houses and completely suppress the forlorn 
hope of the elders that the old customs would 
some day function again. This had the effect 
of placing on the market masks which were 
not strictly Poro, but had to do rather with 
priestly control of public conduct. The other 
circumstance was that the old “owners of the 
land” began to die off with no successors who 
knew how to take care of the sacred masks — 
since the function of controlling the people 
had now been taken over by the central gov- 
ernment. As several of these patriarchs had 
been my personal friends, it was only natural 
that their sons should bring their sacred relics 
to me. Everyone knew that I collected masks 
and that I had never betrayed the confidence 
of anyone giving me information about their 
use. Nor had I ever shown an unsympathetic 
or disrespectful attitude toward their sacred 
objects and beliefs. 

The present study resulted from the realiza- 
tion that the information regarding these 
masks and their functions opened up a broader 
and higher category of relationships than that 
of the Poro alone — which I had previously 
considered as all things to all men. At that 
earlier stage of information the Poro organiza- 
tion seemed all powerful, yet I gave a tentative 
description of an inner circle and a pyramid- 
ing of power until one high mogul sat and 
said: “I am what I am.” It is not now certain 
that this pyramid was within the Poro. It was 
within the cult of the masks, of which the 
Poro was the most highly developed form for 
manifesting the power of the ancestors toward 
the people. Above this, the operations of the 
high priest and his council were secret even 
from the Poro initiate until he had reached 
the higher levels of the cult. A level might 
finally be reached at which a man’s prestige 
extended across tribes that had no true Poro. 


‘That the essential religion of these people should 
be considered as a type of ancestor worship is further 
indicated by their frank prayer and sacrifice to an- 
cestors at the grave; or at some great tree symbolic 
of the noble dead who were not buried but “went 
back into the forest”; or at the crossroads to contact 
those ancestral spirits who still walk the paths of their 
old haunts. 

It is also worth noting that a mask is the same word 
used to designate the human spirit and the spirit of 
the ancestors. That this spirit idea is the very basis of 
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There was undoubtedly a wide network 
binding all the priests together under a su- 
preme council. This was presided over by 
high officials selected by a kind of divine right 
from two or three families of supreme heredi- 
tary standing in the whole of Liberia. That 
this was true, I have had a definite clue from a 
member of one of these families, though I 
have no detailed or supporting documentation. 

In the light of this new information it seems 
that the Poro should be considered as the logi- 
cal development of ideas inherent in this 
larger conception of the functions of masks 
and their wearers. The present conception is 
that the masks are visible manifestations of a 
type of ancestor worship , 4 debased, perhaps, 
by the necessity of using the masks as practical 
implements to guarantee the smooth working 
of a system of government founded on strict 
adherence to custom. This discussion of their 
use in a system of social control is based upon 
information obtained bit by bit from various 
informants. It applies particularly to the 
Mano and Gio tribes in northeast Liberia. 

These tribesmen are agricultural people, 
living in villages in the forest country. They 
build round huts of sticks, mud, and thatch. 
They clear the forest and burn over the ground 
to plant rice and cassavas. In these farms they 
interplant small amounts of corn and vege- 
tables and sometimes grow a little cotton. 
Their artisans include weavers, who use a 
very simple loom to produce narrow strips of 
homespun which are sewed together into gar- 
ments. The blacksmith is an important crafts- 
man in the community, fashioning hoes, 
knives, cutlasses, and formerly spears and 
arrowheads. Clay pots are made by the 
women. Mats, baskets, and such simple arti- 
cles are woven by men or women from raffia, 
reeds, bark, and other materials. 


the cult of masks is shown by the fact that where this 
cult has branched out and developed in its most all- 
pervading form, including the Poro, the term ge is 
also used to designate the great spirit which is sup- 
posed to swallow the boys, keep them in his belly 
during their seclusion in the Poro, and finally give 
them rebirth as full-fledged, but new-born, men. The 
marks of his teeth left on their bodies are evidence 
that they have been admitted into full tribal member- 
ship. 
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A group of professional men in the tribe 
are called zo's or “doctors.” This term is not 
confined to herbal doctors or medicine men 
in the more magical sense, nor to “professors” 
in the sense of learned men with authoritative 
opinions on any subject. The term includes all 
of these, as well as master craftsmen, heads of 
guilds, priests, and chiefs of hereditary stand- 
ing. These categories are not always separate, 
but often overlap. One individual might at 
the same time be a leading blacksmith, a town 
chief, and a priest; and other such combina- 
tions could occur. A zo is always an indi- 
vidual who deserves the respect of the com- 
munity on one or more counts. 

Before the subjugation of these tribes 
around the turn of the century by the coastal 
government their social and religious organ- 
ization had persisted unchanged for a long 
time. The old, indigenous government func- 
tioned on two levels, not mutually exclusive, 
but overlapping. The first, which might be 
termed the civil phase, was concerned with 
the everyday management of the town and its 
citizens, common laws governing conduct, 
etc. On the second level, which may be 
thought of as religious, were the mechanisms 
for handling the crises and emergencies of 
life. It was in this second level of government, 
calculated to deal with the powerful, hidden, 
spiritual forces, that the masks found their 
special place. 

The first, or civil, mechanism of social con- 
trol included the external organization of 
chiefs and minor officers and was perfectly 
evident to casual observers. It was known and 
understood by all members of the group, in- 
cluding women and children. It was based 
upon a patriarchal system that controlled the 
people in a more or less democratic manner. 

The head of the family ruled his immediate 
household. It was an easy step from this do- 
mestic rule to the authority of the “quarter 
chief” who heard complaints and settled 
petty palavers in a few families living side by 
side in the town and united by close ties of 
kinship. He would not hold formal court, 
but would talk matters over with inter- 
ested people, sitting around almost anywhere. 
Everyone present had freedom of speech and 
of opinion. If there was a disagreement of a 
more serious nature, or if anyone objected to 


the quarter chief’s decisions, a more formal 
hearing would be held by the town chief. 
From here appeals could be carried to the clan 
chief. In all this, women had little to say un- 
less called in as witnesses. 

Town chiefs and clan chiefs had the custom 
of calling in the elders to help decide matters 
of complicated or obscure nature. They 
might sit in the town council and express their 
opinions openly and informally, but as a mat- 
ter increased in importance, the meetings of 
the elders became more and more secret until 
they reached the final high council. This met 
at night in a secret part of the sacred Bush, 
presided over by a high priest with a simple 
but highly effective ritual. 

There was a definite tendency for a special 
matter to be handled by a secret organization. 
One of these which enjoyed considerable 
prestige and power was composed entirely of 
old women who on occasion would lead a 
solemn procession through the town, wearing 
masses of beads, little horns of medicine, 
chimpanzee teeth, and ragged old garments. 
Each walked with a long ornamented staff, 
and each of the more important ones wore a 
square pad of homespun cotton balanced on 
top of her head. The leader carried a kind of 
censer fashioned of a gourd or small pot, not 
smoking but nevertheless emanating a power- 
ful, invisible maria (inherent power), for these 
old women were smelling out witches. This 
was one occasion on which the men took a 
back seat. 

The corresponding organization among the 
men was a kind of peerage called the Ki La mi, 
“skin people,” because they carried animal 
skins to sit on. There was a stiff initiation fee, 
and a limitation of membership to individuals 
of outstanding intelligence or high hereditary 
standing. They conducted all their official de- 
liberations in great secrecy. Ki La mi were 
exempt from the call to war. In fact, their 
great taboo was against fighting or quarreling 
of any kind. Even to shove one of them aside 
by the shoulder was like an insult to royalty. 
The same elders who appeared informally in 
the chief’s council could be called into secret 
session as members of this closely knit Ki La 
mi organization. 

If one of the members died the fact was 
kept secret; to the common people he was 
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merely sick. Even among the members he was 
spoken of as having “gone somewhere.” Nec- 
essarily all funeral and burial ceremonies were 
arranged and conducted by his peers. 

Within this group was a still higher group 
called Ki Gbno La mi , against whom personal 
insults or violence was considered no less than 
treason. When one of these men died it some- 
times happened that his death was not only 
kept secret but was, in fact, minimized by 
making a death mask before his burial. This 
was carved in wood, as a rude portrait or 
characterization, and in it his spirit was sup- 
posed to find an abode at least reminiscent 
of its former fleshly habitation — although 
that spirit was free to come and go between its 
former haunts and the town of the dead where 
God the Creator — Abi (Gio), Go (Mano), 
Zena (Ge and Kra) — was chief . 5 

In this way a man of priestly or, indeed, of 
“royal” standing, who was highly respected 
and, as we shall see later, almost worshipped in 
life, passed by easy stages into the realm of 
ancestors. And since Abi was too far away to 
be reached by ordinary human beings such an 
individual became an object of worship as an 
ancestor. It is easy to understand how the death 
mask of such an individual would be revered, 
not only in the name of the man himself, but 
in the name of ancestors in general. He was 
more than an intercessor between men and 
God the Creator. Because he was not far re- 
moved in time and space he became very 
nearly a god himself. It is in this transition of 
ideas from God the Creator to “a god” who 
was a recent ancestor that we have the key to 
the essential religious force which held to- 
gether and controlled the deepest trends of 
thought and action of these people. 

When the town chief called in the Ki La mi 
they might sit for a while in open council; 
then, when the evidence was all in, retire in- 
side the chief’s house, or behind the fence 
where no one would hear, and “hang head” 
in secret deliberation, to decide, like a jury, 
what the verdict should be. Then they would 
return to the council and the chief would 
carry on, finally rendering the decision agreed 
upon. 

In a higher court considering more weighty 
matters, the chief might postpone the case, 

5 Schwab, 1947, p. 31 j. 


saying that he was not ready to render a deci- 
sion. The council of elders would subse- 
quently meet at a secret place and decide the 
matter. The chief would later reopen the 
case, go through the motions of hearing fur- 
ther evidence, and, guiding the decision of the 
people to correspond with the secret agree- 
ment of the elders, or Ki La mi, render the 
decision. 

In cases of offense against society, or against 
the Poro, or against the cult of the masks 
themselves, it would be impossible to conduct 
a public hearing, for the simple reason that 
to do so would be to reveal certain secrets that 
the common people must know nothing 
about. The trial, in such a case, would be 
conducted by the Ki La mi society secretly 
called to a secret session. The decision was 
reached and carried out by common consent 
of the elders without any obvious mechanism. 
If someone had committed an unforgivable 
sin, such as desecration or exposure to the 
public view of sacred relics, there would be 
no accusation or anything to point to the cul- 
prit. He would simply die through poison put 
in his food, perhaps by his own wife acting 
under instructions relayed to her through the 
powerful organization of old women. She 
would know that her husband was already 
dead as far as the social structure of the com- 
munity was concerned. Without asking or 
caring about the “horrible details” she would 
simply do what she was told to do, because 
she knew that if she did not she would herself 
be eliminated in a similar manner. Indeed, she 
might know that she was destined to suffer the 
same fate as her husband anyhow. She was 
simply caught in a chain of events. 

It was entirely possible that the death of her 
husband would be the subject of a public in- 
vestigation in which she might be designated 
as the “witch” responsible for her husband’s 
death. If the trial was by sasswood the same 
mechanism that established her guilt would 
automatically execute her. This would almost 
certainly happen if it were considered that the 
woman shared any knowledge or responsi- 
bility in her husband’s guilty act. 

This was not the only method of execution 
for a ritual sin, however. There were other 
ways of poisoning a man. He might be elimi- 
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nated quite openly after the lapse of a suitable 
period of time, by being found guilty of an 
entirely different charge, which might even 
be trumped up to fulfill the exigencies of the 
situation. 

In matters of life and death there was a 
tendency to manipulate the mechanism of jus- 
tice and its execution so that no one would 
appear publicly responsible either for the de- 
cision or its execution. The 'best example of 
this is the sasswood ordeal , 6 in which the 
poison cup, drunk by the accused, was sup- 
posed to make its own decision automatically. 
If the individual were guilty the sasswood ex- 
ecuted him on the spot with the same infallible 
mechanism. There was no judge to be the ob- 
ject of resentment of those who dissented. No 
executioner whose bloody hands invited retri- 
bution by surviving relatives. To make the 
whole thing still further impersonal, the sass- 
wood ordeal was presided over by an indi- 
vidual whose identity was hidden under a 
great mask, representing not an ancestor, but 
the great forest demon. The idea was inherent 
that it was on his authority this trial was con- 
ducted and that he had made this public ap- 
pearance for that specific reason. There was 
also the idea that the sasswood tree whose bark 
had been used to make the poison potion was 
the real judge of guilt. A detail in the sass- 
wood ritual 7 refers the whole responsibility 
to the tree itself. 

In lesser matters, through trials by ordeal of 
various kinds, it is always the mechanism, not 
the diviner, that takes the blame. It is always 
“medicine” that does the work, not the oper- 
ator or the doctor who prescribes the treat- 
ment. Of course there are exceptions. There 
are known cases of the operator coming to 
trial himself, accused of perjury. In such a 
case the defense would be that someone else 
was making stronger medicine. There was 
always an out, and it was sometimes a matter 
of who could get there first. But the essential 
idea remains unshaken, that it was the medi- 
cine, or mechanism, or mask, that did the 
work. 

In the sasswood ordeal we have mask, medi- 
cine, and mechanism all sharing the blame. In 

6 Harley, 1941a, p. 153. 


lesser matters it might appear at first, in some 
of the examples shown below, that the mask 
was taking full responsibility. This is partly 
because we do not have full information about 
the mechanism used in each case. My use here 
of the term “medicine” perhaps needs modifi- 
cation. It is really the mana , or hidden power 
inherent in the drug, which does the work. 
The mechanism is merely to put that power 
into operation and protect it from contrary 
forces or powers that would tend to neutral- 
ize it; for it is well recognized that if the mana 
of any substance fails to work, it is either be- 
cause their is present a more powerful oppos- 
ing mana , or because the ritual mechanism has 
not been properly carried out. 

In the case of a mask the inherent mana 
should be considered as the most powerful 
possible. It was an ancestral spirit, or the 
spirit of a totem animal, or the spirit of the 
forest, which might be thought of as the sum 
total of its animals, real and mythological. In 
fact, some of the greatest masks, embodying 
features part animal and part human, seem to 
represent an attempt to capture the mana of 
both the ancestral spirits and the animals of 
the forest, with its demons perhaps thrown 
in for good measure; for its features are half 
human, its voice and locomotion are human. 
Its general mien, however, is that of an ani- 
mal and the animal features are undoubtedly 
emphasized. Finally, the masked figure is sup- 
posed to emerge from the forest and vanish 
again into its depths without leaving the 
slightest trace or having any visible habita- 
tion. 

The system of government was, therefore, 
a socio-democratic government by chiefs 
whose authority was reinforced by a council 
of elders. That council sought to follow the 
customs and traditions of the clan. When a 
problem threatened to cause disagreement or 
a feeling of resentment on the part of the loser 
or his surviving friends and relatives, the 
elders sought to obtain a decree (and even the 
act of execution) from the spirit world itself, 
through the medium of the mask and the or- 
deal. This system had the effect of keeping 
the ancestors near by, and not only vitally in- 

1 Harley, 1941a, pp. 155-61. 
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terested in the affairs of men but able to do 
something about them! In the last analysis it 
was government by tradition, enforced by the 
fear of disapproval of the ancestors. Decisions 
were reached with the approval of the clan 


xi 

fathers both living and dead. The living 
merely used a technique, placing both the re- 
sponsibility for these decisions and the blame 
for the administration of justice on the ances- 
tral spirits. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T HE thesis that God made man in His 
own image is reversed when man makes 
a human image and endows it with godlike 
attributes. We have seen how easily this came 
about when a death mask was made for a man 
of priestly standing. Similarly, a death mask 
might be made in memory of any famous or 
gifted individual and prayed to as though the 
spirit of that individual still resided in it, or at 
least could be contacted through it. Such a 
“living” mask was the object of sacrifice and 
prayer that it would continue to do the work 
it did as a human being. If this person had 
been a good provider, his mask might be the 
object of supplication for good crops and 
wealth, or success in any venture. The mask 
of a woman with a large family of healthy 
children became a goddess of fertility of farm 
and family. A man who had been a fearless 
and victorious warrior might be commemo- 
rated by a mask which became a sort of god of 
war. 1 In one instance a woman whose sons 
had been mighty in battle had her image ven- 
erated as a war goddess. For further examples 
of portrait masks, see pages 39-40. 

The outstanding example of such immortal- 
ization was the great mask, the most rever- 
enced object of the cult, which was the con- 
ventionalized face of a long dead and almost 
mythical man of great wisdom, the one who 
introduced the Poro to this area. This mask 
became the symbol, talisman, and oracle of the 
current living patriarch. By reason of being 
the hereditary keeper of this mask this patri- 
arch was, through its power, the judge and 
leader of his clan, and as high priest of the 
mask he could obtain, through it as an oracle, 
the sanction of the ancestral spirits. 

In addition to masks originating as portraits 
or characterizations of individuals there were 
masks of different origins — some of them not 
well remembered or understood by the people 
themselves. Their secret functions varied 
from those of clan oracle to personal fetish; 

1 Masks which were prayed to for success in war 
frequently were adorned by sheep’s horns carved on 
the forehead. Perhaps this signalizes the prowess of 


their public impersonations from judges to 
festive dancers and clowns. Some of them 
clearly represented mythical, half-human 
beasts of the forest. A clearcut, simple anal- 
ysis of their place in the lives of the people is 
difficult. 

Perhaps the easiest approach to an under- 
standing of the masks is to follow roughly the 
impressions and individual was likely to get 
through occasional contact with them as he 
grew up from early childhood to the point 
where he would be allowed to have full 
knowledge. 

A boy’s earliest memory was probably of a 
time when his mother grabbed him up and ran 
into the house, shutting the door and staying 
there kneeling and clapping her hands while 
weird, sweet music drew near and passed by, 
accompanied by sounds of many people walk- 
ing. There might be some other sounds: of 
someone talking in a high rolling falsetto 
voice, of a clacking slit drum or a deep bel- 
lowing musical call, of a voice talking with a 
throaty gurgling growl resembling a leopard’s 
roar, or of a varied commotion with hushed 
human voices — perhaps dying down to the 
sounds of men talking a palaver. 

If he were old enough to understand and 
talk his mother would tell him that this was 
the ge and that he must not try to look out 
through a crack in the door, because women 
and children were forbidden to see the ge. 

Perhaps on such an occasion he would steal 
a look, or accidentally get a glimpse of a 
masked figure. Very likely he would see 
nothing except ordinary men. One thing he 
might see would be a mass of men dancing 
backward on their heels, or at another time 
three men in costume leading a winding col- 
umn in single file in and out among the huts. 

There were some masked dancers which 
could be seen by women and children, either 
in the daytime or at night (pi. I, a). These 
were also called gs's, but they would be a 

the straight-haired African ram, which can break the 
horns of a goat. See pi. VII, b, and pi. XII, b. 
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boy’s second memory, because the other one, 
from which his mother fled, would be much 
more impressive. Even as he became more 
familiar with the masked ge’s who danced in 
public he would periodically be impressed by 
the generally potent fear of the gs which he 
could not see, and from which he and his 
mother continued to hide. 

As he grew older he learned that a time 
would come when the gs would catch him, as 
he eventually caught all small boys — would 
catch him and eat him, or at least swallow him 
whole. 

His father or uncle 2 might explain to him, 
as the time drew near, that he would not 
really be killed but that he would stay for a 
while in the belly of the gs, to be reborn, 
when the time came, as a real man. If the boy 
was destined to become a zo, or leader, either 
because his uncle was a zo or because he him- 
self had been so designated by a diviner , 3 then 
much more was explained to him. The infor- 
mation was given in secret and gradually, as 
he became able to understand and to keep the 
information secret. He would eventually be 
told that the masked dancers were really men, 
not spirits from the forest. He would be al- 
lowed to see a tiny mask called ma, which his 
uncle prayed to, and he would actually have a 
small one made for his own personal use. He 
would be taught how to make sacrifice to it at 
the new moon and pray to it every morning. 
He would be told that it represented the “old 
people” who lived as spirits in “God’s town,” 
and that it also represented himself, because 
he would one day go as a spirit to live in God’s 
town with the other spirits — unless he did 
some terrible thing which would make his 
spirit unacceptable and forever an exile, actu- 
ally annihilated by being universally ignored. 
He gradually got the idea that spirits needed a 
little attention now and then to keep them 
alive, and that if he kept the rules and taboos 
he would some day have a really fine little 
mask made for him like his uncle’s. 

2 His cult “father.” See Schwab, 1947, p. 283. 

3 A child might be designated as a zo if it showed 

any unusual symptoms thought to indicate an innate 
ability to contact the spirit world; such as epilepsy, 
petit mal, hysteria; or if it had an illness of an unusual 
nature, such as recurrent convulsions or prolonged 
unconsciousness. If a diviner decided such a sick 


He would also be told about the voice of the 
gs that could not be seen by women. He 
would know that there was really nothing to 
see except men making the sound of the 
“voice.” If his uncle were a big zo the boy 
would be shown the pottery whistles, the 
horn and clay-pot resonator, and other things 
used to create the voice. 

He would learn that the g£ did not swallow 
the boys, but that they were taken into the 
forest, where they lived in absolute seclusion 
and learned the duties and privileges of full 
tribal membership, as well as useful trades and 
occupations. There they would learn also all 
these things which he, as a zo, was already 
learning from his uncle. The others had to 
learn the hard way, under strict discipline of 
masked officials of the Poro or Bush school. 

He was told all about the rituals of the Poro, 
and even instructed in the art of making the 
“marks of the ge’s teeth,” or scarification 
marks, denoting full membership in the Poro. 
Such a boy zo could go into the Poro at the 
end of the session, just in time to get the marks 
made on his own skin. Then he could help 
mark the other boys. 

But even a privately instructed boy who 
was by heredity a big zo would not know 
about the high ritual masks of the clan fathers 
until he went into the Poro and had a fine 
little zo mask made for him. 

A boy who was not a zo spent three or four 
years in the seclusion of the Poro Bush 
school . 4 During this time the high Poro offi- 
cials were masked figures known to him as 
ge’s. They were different, however, from the 
masked dancers called ge's he had seen in 
town. The masks of dancers were pretty fe- 
male faces. Those of the Poro officials were 
mostly male faces, half human, half forest 
demon. Their eyes were prominent, even 
protuberant. Some of them had heavy beards 
and the mouths of animals with big teeth. 
Their voices resembled the leopard’s growl, 
instead of the high rolling falsetto of the 

child was an unrecognized zo, and prescribed “zo 
treatment,” whereupon the sick child recovered, then 
there was no doubt about it and a ?/za was made for 
him. 

4 for more details of this institution, see Harlev. 
1941b. 
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dancers. They presided at high rituals, often 
including a human sacrifice. They adminis- 
tered strict and heavy discipline. These masks 
will be considered later. 

At the very end of the session the boys saw 
Gbini ge as a man dancing with a mask on his 
face but no costume to cover the rest of his 
body. He had seen this mask before as a fully 
costumed “spirit” dancing in town and later 
presiding at the ritual of scarification in the 
Poro. Now he was permitted to see that the 
mask was worn by a man and was not a spirit 


from the forest. The boys may already have 
suspected this but no one dared talk about it. 
Gbini ge carried out his ritual dance as care- 
fully as ever, and when it was over he made a 
sacrifice to his mask, thus demonstrating that 
it was the mask, not the wearer, that mattered. 

No matter how old or powerful a man be- 
came he would never entirely lose his original 
respect and fear of the spirits symbolized by 
the masks and the voices. That respect and 
fear carried through to the masks themselves, 
rather than to the men who wore them. 


THE MASK AS A FETISH 


T HE close relation between the masks and 
the ancestral spirits has been established. 
It is now necessary to consider their similarity 
or dissimiliarity to fetishes. 

The native thinks of the unseen forces of 
life as spirit forces. He includes here much 
that scientific knowledge can explain by 
chemical and physical laws, but which to him 
has all the signs of the supernatural. This 
realm which is beyond his understanding is 
still close to him — too close for comfort. It 
affects his daily life. It is all pervading. Al- 
though he does not go around in a perpetual 
state of terror, yet where he feels the danger- 
ous forces to be concentrated he seeks some- 
how to protect himself, or to institute meas- 
ures designed to control these hidden “spirit” 
forces. These measures tend to become speci- 
fic, portable, and packaged. Such a package 
we call a fetish. 

West Africa is full of fetishes, but it is not 
enough to call the religion of these people 
“fetishism,” and let it go at that. The use of 
the term, fetish, has been so abused that an ex- 
planation of its exact meaning should be pre- 
sented here. 

A fetish is usually prepared by a specific 
medicine man for a specific purpose, and often 
for a specific individual. The priest must be 
paid a fee or the fetish will be insulted and re- 
fuse to work, saying to itself, “So I am not 
worth paying for, eh!” In form, or in sub- 
stance, or both, the fetish embodies the impli- 
cation of hidden power. It is either shaped to 
represent some potent being, or it is composed 
of highly potent material. This physical unity 
of soul and substance is reinforced by giving 
it a name. At this point it acquires a living 
personality of its own — a spirit. It is a 
“thing” in its own right. This spirit must be 
respected. It must be “fed” to keep alive. It 
must be propitiated by prayer, which implies 
continued faith on the part of the person who 
is its keeper. The keeper must avoid offend- 
ing the fetish, and to make this duty a definite 
one each fetish has its own taboos. If these 
taboos are observed then the keeper is en 


rapport. If not, the fetish may turn against 
him. 

If the keeper observes the prescribed ritual 
in every detail, his request, or prayer, becomes 
little less than a demand — provided the fa- 
vors he asks are within the definitely pre- 
scribed power of the fetish, and provided fur- 
ther that no one else is at the moment neutral- 
izing the power of his fetish by directing 
against it a more powerful contrary force. It 
is assumed that a fetish which has been kept 
alive, and satisfied, and approached with suit- 
able ritual, must respond with all its power in 
the specific matter for which it was created by 
the medicine man. 

If the fetish fails to respond the keeper may 
conclude that he, or someone else, has inad- 
vertently, carelessly, or deliberately broken 
the taboos of the fetish and offended it. If this 
failure has not already resulted in irretrievable 
calamity to the keeper, he will endeavor to 
carry out the proper ritual, “to pay the fine” 
to the fetish, or make suitable atonement, in 
the hope that the fetish will be appeased and 
will once more serve him. 

Finally, fetishes can be killed. Most of them 
will die readily of simple neglect. A more 
potent one may not be so easily disposed of. 
Instead of dying when neglected it may turn 
against the negligent owner. A neglected 
fetish is, therefore, a dangerous thing. Even 
the simplest of them will be feared by a 
stranger who comes across one, for it may be 
“dead” or it may not. To get rid of a fetish no 
longer wanted it is necessary to carry it back 
to the man who made it. For a suitable fee he 
can reverse the process of manufacture and 
render the fragments inert and powerless. 

A random collection of magical and sacred 
objects from West Africa would certainly in- 
clude fetishes, but not even an expert could 
with any certainty sort them out by their 
appearance from lesser charms and magical 
objects. A bit of pith on a cord to be tied to 
the wrist may have been prescribed by a 
diviner to protect a child from measles, 'but 
that is not a fetish. An antelope horn may be 
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filled with magical stuff to keep off witches, 
but this is only an amulet. A sheep’s horn may 
contain a mixture of charred thorns and mild 
poisons, intended to be licked by the owner, 
and so to build up an immunity to poison. This 
is “medicine” and almost a fetish, but not quite. 
Yet the great fetish of Dunuma was a sheep’s 
horn full of black stuff! 

A fetish must have a name, an indwelling 
spirit, a “law” or taboo, and a ritual, as well as 
a specific purpose and power. The spirit of a 
typical fetish is the composite spirit of the 
! several substances from which it is made, each 
with its own inherent power. A bit of stone 
for strength; some smooth bark from the in- 
vulnerable tree which is so slippery that even 
monkeys cannot climb it; a leaf caught floating 
in mid-air, for fleetness of foot; fruit known to 
contain a heart stimulant, for endurance — 
s these might be incorporated in a good fetish 
to give a young warrior confidence and power. 
A list of ingredients for a bad fetish might 
sound like a recipe for witches’ brew . 1 But a 
truly great fetish would contain substances 
from the human body, preferably from the 
heart, forehead, and larynx. It would have to 
be fed with human blood or fat . 2 

Outward form also contributed to the power 
of a fetish. A knotty vine, or a woody ex- 
cresence with a profile suggesting a human 
face, became almost a fetish in itself. If cir- 
cumstances suggested a name for it, and trial 
and error pointed to an apparent taboo, it 
needed only that an occasional sacrifice be 
| made to it to keep it alive and to establish it 
as a true fetish. Its proper function would 
have to be “discovered” by a diviner. This 
1 type of fetish, having presumptive power in 
its form rather than in its component sub- 
stances, is comparatively rare. 

Of fetishes which are representations of the 
human face, the more frequent were not found 
as natural formations but were carefully and 
deliberately carved from wood. This carving 
was either a portrait of an individual or the 
conventionalized face of a woman. The por- 
trait mask was supposed to attract to itself 
immediately the spirit of the individual an- 
cestor. The conventional form became inhab- 
ited by the great ancestral spirit — a sort of 

1 Harley, 1941a, pp. 143-49. 


earth-mother ancestral goddess. The details of 
this ideology are not clear, but the conception 
is contained in the great MS of the Poro, re- 
ferred to as the “mother of all masks,” and in 
the translation of the word Poro as “the 
earth.” 

To carve the likeness of an animal would 
likewise invite the spirit of such an animal to 
inhabit the wooden image — with unpredict- 
able results. One did not indulge in such 
promiscuous creation of spirit abodes. There 
was too much risk involved. By common con- 
sent it was taboo for any layman to make any 
likeness of any thing in earth or sky or sea. 
Such carving could only be undertaken in 
great seriousness by one who knew the rules 
and was authorized to make a particular piece. 

This prohibition, reminiscent of Mosaic 
law, reflects less a fear of the one true God 
than a fear of all the spirits; but it should be 
remembered that the greatest fear of all was 
directed towards the likeness of a human face 
— the ancestor mask. 

By our definition, therefore, a mask may be 
considered a fetish, but it is something more. 
The spirit in a mask may be addressed by 
name. It is the object of sacrifice and prayer. 
It has taboos: no woman could see or know 
the mechanism of its wearing, and some masks 
had their own taboos as well. There is a feel- 
ing that the mask will not fail to perform its 
accustomed function. In all these respects it 
can be called a fetish. 

But the mask was not considered likely to be 
neutralized by a counter force working against 
it. If a mask did not do its work it could only 
be because it had been neglected or because 
someone had broken its law. “Owners” of the 
clan masks might compete for prestige and for 
new territory, but there was no opposition of 
function between their respective masks. 

A fetish might be made with a distinctly evil 
purpose. There were no masks that deliber- 
ately brought disease, calamity, or death as 
their fruits. Disease and death were firmly 
believed to be brought on by living people, 
perhaps with the aid of a “bad” fetish or 
“witch” substance or actual poison. A mask 
might be invoked to discover and remove such 
persons, who were considered public enemies. 

2 See p. 8. 
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The final distinction that made a mask 
something more than a fetish was the belief 
that the mask could not be destroyed with 
impunity. It was impossible to have it de- 
stroyed by reversing the process of its manu- 
facture. If a large mask were accidently de- 
stroyed by fire or decay a small replica had to 
be made, in which the spirit of the big mask 
might rest (pi. II, f, h , and k). If an individ- 
ual lost his small personal mask he might have 
another made, but the lost mask constituted a 


terrible potential threat to his peace of mind 
and his very life. He would be like a spy who 
had let his confidential papers get out of his 
possession. 

Upon the death of the owner the small 
personal mask might be buried with him or 
given to his son as an heirloom, or perhaps re- 
turned to the man who carved it. It might be 
inactivated by rubbing it with oil, but still it 
had to be cared for and put away where no 
woman would ever see it. 


SACRIFICES 


For an appreciation of the common practice 
of “feeding” a fetish or a mask it is essential 
to understand these people’s conception of 
sacrifice, which, in turn, hinges on their con- 
ception of the life force. The Mano recog- 
nized three souls in a man, the first of these 
being identified with the intelligence. When a 
man lost consciousness or became insane they 
said: “He is not a person any more. The per- 
son himself has gone before.” But there re- 
mained a second soul, the dream soul, for the 
person could still move, talk, even though 
irrationally; and a third, which departed with 
the breath. They watched these souls leave 
the body in succession. Sometimes the uncon- 
scious man “came back.” The apparently dead 
sometimes revived. The body, therefore, was 
not to be disposed of too quickly. One or 
more of its souls might still be interested in it. 

When the souls had finally gone, what was 
left was still the form and substance of a 
human being. Sometimes it used to be eaten 
as food without significance beyond the satis- 
fying of bodily hunger. When it was used 
ritually as food, it satisfied more than bodily 
hunger. It then became a substance of potent 
soul-feeding power. (The more recently the 
person had died, the better.) For this purpose 
any part of the human body would serve, 
though certain parts were more powerful than 
others. The most powerful was the blood. It 
was usually the substance used to “feed” ritual 
objects. 

We see here a link between food-substance 
and soul-substance which to the native was 
very real. Various substances could be “eaten,” 
either literally or ritually, to reinforce hidden 
spiritual power. Of such substances, meat and 


bone of the human body were the most power- 
ful, and could, indeed, augment man’s own 
soul force. Also of high potency was the meat 
of the powerful man-eating animals like 
leopard and python. Eating these a man ab- 
sorbed something of the spirit inherent in the 
animal. Such powerful meat was suited only 
to those who needed unusual power — the 
priests and the warriors. 

When a sacrifice was killed it was “eaten” 
by the living priest, the ancestors and the 
ritual object involved. This was accomplished 
by offering some of the meat to the ancestors 
and smearing the ritual object with some of 
the blood. By the sacrifice all were equally 
bound in a covenant of continued cooperation. 
The inclusion of the ritual object in the cove- 
nant demonstrates that it, too, was conceived 
as having a soul of some sort. 

It should be emphasized that no sacrificial 
procedure was complete without “prayer” that 
began with a statement of the reason or occa- 
sion for the procedure and ended with the 
covenant binding all parties. Included in the 
prayer, or implicit in it, was the assurance that 
the priest had faith in the power toward which 
the sacrifice was directed. 

This conception of sacrifice explains the 
“feeding” of fetish and mask — usually at each 
new moon with more formal sacrifice once a 
year. As the object of sacrifice and prayer a 
mask becomes a fetish of a high order, em- 
bodying the spirit of a living man or of an an- 
cestor or forest demon. 

The most effective sacrifice was a man’s 
own eldest son — not so much because he rep- 
resented the greatest renunciation, but because 
it was assumed he would carry the message to 
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the ancestors better, and would remember, 
after he got to their realm, that he could 
render his father a special service. He be- 
came at the same time son and “ancestor” and 
l would continue to be interested in his father’s 
affairs on earth longer and more vitally than 
would, for instance, a slave boy. 

The spirits of those who have gone before 
are not terribly concerned with the affairs of 
human beings still alive, but they are not 
wholly unwilling to help if they are ap- 
proached in the right way. They must be 
flattered, cajoled, and occasionally subjected 
to a bit of pressure to remind them that they 
are able to help their earthly connections a 
great deal if they will only take the trouble 
to do so. 

Except for the highest of all sacrifices, a 
slave might be substituted. In recent times 
there is ample evidence that the slave was, in 
turn, replaced by a cow. For lesser sacrifices, 
the next official substitute was a sheep, then a 
white chicken, then white cola nut, chewed 
up and spewed on the sacred object. If no 
white cola were available, cold water could be 
used, not as a substitute sacrifice, but as a 
token, accompanied by the promise of suitable 
sacrifice “next time.” This step-by-step deg- 
radation of sacrifice explains the significance 
of spewing water out of the mouth onto the 
ground by many African people when offer- 


ing prayer to the ancestral spirits. Finally 
among the Mano people, at least, when offer- 
ing daily prayer to the small ma, it was custo- 
mary, merely to spit on it. This was consid- 
ered sufficient provided the act were rein- 
forced by sacrifice of chicken blood once a 
month. If this were inconvenient, water could 
be used. 

White clay around the eyes of a mask was 
also a sort of a sacrifice, as well as a decora- 
tion. In several instances such application was 
made with instructions something like the 
following: “You are going far away, we want 
you to agree to go to America and do your 
work for the people over there.” This was to 
assure the mask that its spiritual qualities were 
not being forgotten. In other cases it was ap- 
parently done to revitalize a mask which had 
been unused for some time. 

Masks may be considered under four gen- 
eral types: ( i ) the small individual mask called 
ma and its Poro prototype which was called 
the mother of all masks; (2) the great oracle 
mask or “god spirit”; (3) the masks which 
functioned as public officials; and (4) those 
appearing as entertainers, dancers, or clowns. 
In the Gio country there was considerable 
overlapping of these types, but this classifica- 
tion will serve as a basis for studying the 
masks of the entire area of northeast Liberia 
and adjacent territories. 


THE 

Each man of importance in the community 
had one of the small carved wooden masks 
called ma, just big enough to fit into the palm 
of his hand (frontispiece). No one but the 
owner was supposed to see it except when 
high ritual required him to show it. A woman 
must never be allowed to see it or hear its 
name. The ma needed a sacrifice of a chicken 
each new moon. 3 It was prayed to every 
morning by its owner, with a short petition for 
good luck and protection from “witchcraft,” 
which was supposed to be the cause of acci- 
dents. 4 

Wai, the cult mother of the Poro, who was 
actually a woman but ritually a man, partici- 

3 Schwab, 1947, p. 278. 

‘Schwab, 1947, p. 381. 


Ma 

pating in the Poro sessions with men, also had 
her personal ma and was keeper of the great 
Ma of the Poro. Her special symbol was a 
little Janus handpiece (pi. II, e). 

Boys who were to become zo's, either by 
inheritance or by special decree of the diviner, 
were given mas while still young. If a diviner 
decreed that a girl child was a z 0, entitled to 
become a Wai , 5 she also might be given a ma. 
The ma of a z 0 child was wound about with 
cotton string and kept by the child’s mentor 
until the child was old enough to be taught 
how to care for it, pray to it, and help make 
the monthly sacrifice necessary to keep it 
active. 

5 Harley, 1941b, p. 12. 
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During the Poro session each boy of a “pro- 
fessional class” family got a via of his own, 
which he was taught to revere and worship. 
An initiate who was a zo and already had a 
ma, of his own was given a new one along with 
his new name. 

Some of the big men who were zo's also got 
new masks to mark their acquisition of ad- 
vanced “degrees,” or their admission to the 
inner circle of elders known as Ki La mi, or the 
still higher circle of Ki Gbuo La mi, or peers. 

A small ma, being a kind of portrait of its 
owner , 6 was by that fact a place where his 
own spirit was represented. It was also a place 
where he could contact the spirit world in 
general and the ancestral spirits in particular . 7 

The childhood via was not very carefully 
made. It was merely necessary that it repre- 
sent a human face. The ma made for a Poro 
initiate was supposed to be a sort of portrait, 
or at least have some character. A special one 
made for a medium who could go into a fit of 
hysteria or a trance and answer questions put 
to the ancestral spirits was very carefully 
made. It was of a conventional type with the 
oval face of a woman and resembled the big 
Ma. of the Poro which was the mother of all 
masks. A special via made for an old man on 
attaining distinction for any reason was defi- 
nitely a portrait of the owner, and if for a 
big zo it had a coronet representing a row of 
antelope horns or a plaited headpiece. 

The idea that the ma represented the soul 
of the owner was difficult to obtain and verify 
until one turned up belonging to a twin. It 
represented a dual personality (pi. II, g). To 
understand its significance it must be under- 
stood that twins of the same sex were thought 
to have one “ancestral” soul between them, 
and nobody could be sure which twin housed 
that soul at any given moment. Everyone was 
meticulously careful to treat them both ex- 
actly alike for fear of offending the soul should 
it happen temporarily to be in the neglected 
twin. They had to be fed the same food at the 
same time. Any gifts were in duplicate. To 
obviate this procedure, which was difficult to 
maintain throughout their life, the death of 
one twin was welcome, and was usually con- 


nived at, with the help of a diviner who sup- 
plied “medicine” to be given both twins to 
drink in the bath water. The weaker twin 
usually succumbed. Even then precautions 
were sometimes carried to the extreme of mak- 
ing a wooden image of the deceased twin and 
making further occasional identical presents, 
one to the surviving child and one to the 
image. Usually, however, the dead child was 
put into a termite hill, which was supposed to 
be a place no soul of any kind could survive. 
The soul was therefore firmly fixed in the 
surviving twin, and all was well. In the case 
of mixed twins it was even more complicated. 
The soul was a double soul. Usually both 
twins succumbed to the “twin medicine” in 
the bath water. The twin ma pictured in 
plate II, g, with two noses and two mouths, 
belonged to a survivor of mixed twins. It 
represents his double soul and confirms the 
idea that the via is a portrait of its owner. 

When a man died his ma either had to be 
turned over to someone who would care for 
it, or put on top of his grave. His son or 
nephew might keep it, or it could go back to 
the carver who made it. Such a man might 
collect several and in turn leave them to his 
son. One such collection of twelve finally was 
obtained from a grandson who no longer 
revered them and who needed some tax 
money. 

During Poro sessions a larger Ma, plate II, j , 8 
seven or eight inches long, was kept on a 
winnowing tray inside the inner portal of the 
sacred enclosure. A neophyte’s first ritual act 
after fighting his way past the masked keepers 
at the outer portal was to swear to secrecy on 
this Ma. Initiates of all ranks swore on it that 
they had abstained from sexual activity the 
night before and that they brought no “witch” 
or evil intentions into the Poro. "The Poro was 
a place of abstinence and peace. Within its 
sacred precincts all personal enmities were sup- 
posed to be forgotten. While the Poro or 
Sande (the girls’ school) was in session war 
was taboo. 

The Ma of the Poro, called the mother of 
all masks, always had a woman’s face. It was 
identified with “the earth itself,” and with the 


6 See p. 4. 

7 See p. 4. 


See also footnote 41, p. 28. 
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ancestral spirits. The Poro was thought of as 
a place of the spirits. During their residence 
in the Poro the boys were supposed to be 
spirits “inside the belly of the ge” and invisible 
to outsiders. 

This big Ma of the Poro could not be trifled 
with. Its keeper, Wai, was cult mother of the 
Poro. She and her consort, Gonola (see be- 
low), had power of life and death over the 


neophytes, and that power was exercised in 
the name of their masks. When a culprit 
escaped and fled for his life Wai could “put 
his name in her Ma,” then send the mask as her 
messenger to the clan or tribe where he had 
hidden. The entire power of the Poro, which 
extended beyond tribal boundaries, could then 
be invoked to bring him back to justice. 


Go Gr 9 


As mentioned above, there were actually 
two systems for controlling or governing the 
people. One system functioned openly through 
town chiefs and elders with their palavers and 
councils which gave everyone a chance to 
participate in a more or less democratic man- 
ner. The other system was actually an exten- 
sion of the men’s cult which had its highest 
development in those tribes which had the 
Poro. This system functioned in secret through 
a high council of elders meeting at night in a 
sacred place, called together and presided over 
by the gonola or “owner” of the land. The 
gonola was also a high priest in that he was 
the keeper of the great mask referred to as 
Go ge, “good spirit.” When there was to be a 
meeting of the elders he carried this mask to 
the secret place, laid it on a mat on the ground, 
and covered it with a white cloth. Around it 
the elders sat and discussed the special palaver 
for which they had been called together by the 
gonola , who acted as chairman. When they 
had discussed the case fully the chairman 
guided their opinion into a judgment, which 
was tentative until approved by the mask, 
Go gr . 10 In arriving at this decision the owner 
exercised the function of judge or chief 
justice. 

The functions of Go ge included that of 
lawmaker, since the session of elders hearing a 
case and rendering judgment would often de- 

8 Gj ge is the mask referred to by Schwab as the 
Big Devil, though he used this term in a very general 
sense to include the central idea of the ge who is 
neither a person nor a mask. It is better to use the 
term Gj ge in reference to this mask, though it went 
by different names, especially among those who did 
not know its real function. For some of these names, 
see below. The term “devil” or “country devil” is 
applied to the masks, and masked figures by English- 
speaking Christian Liberians. 

“For details of the procedure, see p. 16. 


cide that a decree was necessary to proscribe 
similar offenses. Such a decree, announced by 
the town crier, had the effect of law . 11 

This Go ge mask is the great mask of the 
Poro referred to elsewhere as the dunuma 
mask . 12 It had some of the attributes of a liv- 
ing god when worn, and those of a sacred 
oracle and supreme judge at other times. It 
was the object of blood sacrifice and prayer. 
When it changed hands from father to son, 
or more properly from uncle to nephew, a 
high sacrament was eaten. In old days this was 
a human sacrifice to liberate a spirit to carry 
word to the town of the dead that the mask 
had a new keeper, a new high priest. It was 
appeased by the sacrifice of a chicken every 
new moon, and a sheep on occasions when a 
high palaver was to be talked. 

Masks of this type are very rare in museum 
collections. Information including their names 
and functions is almost entirely lacking. 
Names given me were Go ge , To ge, Bu na g£, 
Z o ze g£, Gbo lo Z£ g£ (all Mano); Wai wo 
(Kpelle); Go glu 13 (Gio); Nana (Konor); 
Kma g£, Zena (Kra). 

They are characterized by protuberant eyes 
faced with perforated china or metal discs, 
red felt lips, a long beard hung with calabar 
beans, palm nuts, or heavy glass beads. As evi- 
dences of sacrifice they usually show black 
dried blood caked over the face and reddish 

“Sometimes other masks than Gj ge enjoyed the 
privilege of judging and making laws. See p. 17. 

“In Harley, 1941b, p. 9, this term was used because 
I had no other name for the mask, though I had actu- 
ally acquired one under the name Gblj ze ge with in- 
complete information as to its function. The term 
dunuma should correctly be used to refer to a fetish 
owned by Gonola or Wai, not a mask. 

“The Gio word glii is equivalent to the Mano 
word ge. 
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remains of chewed cola nuts spewed into its 
mouth by the priest. Among the many masks 
collected by the author, this Mano Go ge is the 
most interesting, and is also the one about 
which the most definite and the fullest infor- 
mation is available. 

The owner of a Go ge mask, here referred 
to for convenience, under the Mano name, 
Gonola, customarily received the high office 
and custodianship of the mask from his own 
father in a sacrament, accompanied by the 
sacrifice of his eldest son. Ganoid’s consort, 
Wai, also partook of this sacrifice. These 
priests ate the sacred parts, the forehead, heart, 
and larynx. 14 

Gonola also held command over all lesser 
Gds in the clan. He could send them out as 
his messengers, policemen, or deputies. With 
the help of Wai, he controlled all activities of 
the Poro and the Sande. 15 

He had power to stop war and fighting and 
could severely punish any breach of peace in 
the clan. His people could not make war 
without his consent. He and Wai together 
could plan war, or raiding parties so that they 
would not interfere with the sessions of Poro 
and Sande. 

He sanctioned and assisted in the creation 
or installation of a new zo. 16 As owner of lai 
(see p. 15), he called all the zo’s of the Poro 
scarification ritual to sharpen their ceremonial 
razors on its edge. 17 

As a priest it was his duty to superintend 
the making of a new mask and its costumes. 

When a mask was to be made the wood 
carver took his instructions from Gonola. A 
suitable tree was selected, and a sacrifice pre- 
pared for the propitiation of the tree. At the 
time of the sacrifice the tree was addressed and 
informed of the purpose for which it was pro- 
posed to use a portion of its wood, and a day 
was appointed for the felling. On that ap- 
pointed day the tree was cut without further 
ceremony. Then it was allowed to lie for a 
few days just as it fell, “to get used to the 
idea.” The idea in all this was that the stuff 
of the tree itself must be willing, otherwise 
the carving was likely to be spoiled before it 
was completed. 

“Harley, 1941a, p. 132. 

15 Harley, 1941b, p. 31. 


A few days later a chunk was cut off, and 
carried to an isolated hut in the forest, all 
roads being guarded or closed by taboo signs 
during the time the actual carving was being 
done. No woman was permitted to come near 
the place. 

The kind of wood to be used for carving a 
mask was not fixed. For large masks a light 
wood was desirable. Cotton-tree wood ( Bom - 
bax buonopozense) was usually preferred, 
though cork-wood ( Musanga Smithii) was 
often chosen, and wild rubber ( Funtumia 
elastica) was sometimes used because this 
wood was easily carved, and did not split 
readily. 

If a high polish and fine permanent detail 
were important, a heavier wood was used. 
Close-grained varieties such as Sarcocephalus 
Diderrichii were preferred. Chysophyllum 
perpulchrum was a favorite with Mano artists. 
Durability, ease of carving, and resistance to 
cracking were requisites. Rarely an open- 
grained wood ( Chlorophora excelsa) was used 
and the natural finish allowed to stand, but 
usually the character of the wood was con- 
cealed by the black coating of plant juices. In 
addition most masks acquired a patina com- 
posed of dust, smoke, and sweat rubbed into 
the surface by years of handling, and storing- 
in the loft. 

Tools used for the carving of the masks 
were the ordinary native axe, adz, and knife. 
Sometimes a knife was bent on the flat to 
scoop out hollows. The blacksmith’s burning- 
iron was used for holes: eyes, tooth sockets, 
perforations for tying on the corona or 
“hair-do,” beard, moustache, etc. These latter 
were sometimes nailed on with iron or brass 
nails, or pegged with hardwood pegs. 

The smooth finish of the masks was achieved 
by shaving and scraping the wood down with 
a very sharp knife, then rubbing with leaves 
of the fig, Ficus exasperata, which are cov- 
ered with microscopic hooked spines, more 
efficient in this work than sandpaper. 

The black color and final polish was accom- 
plished by repeated applications of a vegetable 
mixture, whose chief component is the leaves 
of the Calabar bean, Fhysostigma venenosum. 

" Harley, 1941a, p. 132 and Harley, 1941b, p. 8. 

17 Harley, 1941a, p. 132. 
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This mixture was concentrated by boiling to 
the consistency of a thin paste which pene- 
trated the wood to some extent, yet had 
enough body to fill tiny defects and pores in 
the wood. Its application and action was 
rather like old-fashioned liquid shoe polish. 
When it dried it could be rubbed to a high 
luster with the hand or a bit of rag. This con- 
coction seems also to help protect the wood 
against decay and attack by insects. 

The iron spikes sometimes driven into the 
chin and the crest of the forehead ridge were 
for extra lashings which served to secure to 
the mask the hood and the shoulder cape, or 
“shirt,” which were “sewed” through the 
holes around the edge of the mask. Only one 
rule governed the arrangement of these ac- 
cessories: no part of the wearer’s anatomy 
could be exposed to view . 18 

The work of the carver was not referred to 
as a mask until it had been finished. Then it 
got its name, and was consecrated by a sacri- 
fice to its newly acquired “spirit.” If it was a 
portrait mask, the sacrifice was directed to the 
deceased person as his spirit was to come to 
inhabit the mask. (Details are not known 
concerning the procedure in those cases when 
a portrait mask was made while the person 
was still living.) 

The position which the owner of the Go ge 
mask held in the Mano community, and his 
secret ritual functions, can fortunately be illus- 
trated by accounts of four actual known per- 
sons. The names given are, for obvious rea- 
sons, fictitious. 

SEI 

Sei was a man widely known for his power 
and independence. The fact that he was 
paramount chief up to the time of his death 
reflected his complete control over his people. 
He was gonola, also called kkola, hereditary 
“owner” of the land in the name of the clan. 
He was also owner of the forest, including the 
sacred grove 19 where the Poro and Sande had 
their sessions. The Poro Bush was on one side 
of the town, the Sande Bush on the other, 
each at a respectable distance but within sight. 

18 Harley, 1941b, pp. 8, 10, and 11. 

“Harley, 1941a, p. 129. 


Neither Poro nor Sande could make prepara- 
tion for a session without the mutual consent 
of Sei and Wai. He was ex officio commander 
of every secret organization of the clan. The 
masked ge’s of the area operated directly under 
his instructions. He possessed the great fetish 
known as duniima, and the Go gs mask that 
often went with it . 20 Into his keeping was 
given the personal medicine of any big man 
who died.' This both indicated and strength- 
ened his association with the realm of departed 
spirits, and so with the “old people” or an- 
cestors. 

In his function as owner of the land and the 
bush he could effectively bind the people to 
the home soil of their fathers. He could send 
a messenger to call a man back, wherever he 
might be, if that individual were involved in 
any matter of public interest. If the man re- 
fused to come, he became an exile, liable to be 
caught and sold into slavery by any aggressive 
individual unless the association of elders of 
whom Sei was the head gave some indication 
that the man was still under their protection. 

Sei could also enforce exile as punishment 
for incurring his displeasure. Once when the 
son of a family in his town joined the Poro of 
a neighboring tribe instead of the local “chap- 
ter,” Sei banished the family, which meant 
they had to leave his area and live forever after 
as foreigners in the other tribe. 

There was a spot on the trail marked by 
three great trees and three sets of fire stones 
where Sei had met with the corresponding 
judge from the next clan to settle a boundary 
dispute. There had been cooked and eaten a 
great feast in which all the old men in the area 
took part in order to sanction and bind the 
agreement. 

Wearing his sacred mask Sei could walk into 
a session of the Poro where a quarrel was 
brewing, say, “ Dunuma ,” and stop the men in 
their tracks. At that word all present would 
prostrate themselves before him, none daring 
to rise until he was touched on the back with 
a bundle of small sticks that Sei held in his left 
hand. If anyone deserved punishment he 
might be left there all day. Anyone daring to 
get up would be killed . 21 

“Harley, 1941a, p. 171. 

21 Harley, 1941b, p. 9. 
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Wearing this mask he could stalk between 
two fighting bands and command them to 
stop . 22 

When Sei died government regulations 
denied him the traditional secret burial which 
was his due. But the night after he was buried 
publicly a score of men privileged to exercise 
the function of creating the effect known as 
the ge, gathered in the compound where he 
had died and all night long kept up the plain- 
tive flutelike music of the pottery whistles, 
the throaty musical bellowing of a deep bari- 
tone voice chanting into a clay-pot resonator, 
the high rolling falsetto of a man talking 
through a blowing drum, and the gutteral 
bubbling gurgle that represented the forest 
demons. During this time no woman could 
leave the house in which she was hidden, ex- 
cept Wai, ritually a man, who was privileged 
to come and go as she pleased. 

These makers of music and other manifes- 
tations of the voice of the ge wore no masks 
or any other emblem of ritual. In fact, it is 
barely possible that they were all stark naked. 
At least in the old days they would have been, 
for they were in the presence of a new ances- 
tral spirit. 

In recognition of this fact at Sei’s public 
funeral his friends and relatives had addressed 
him by name as they stood by the open grave 
to throw in a cloth or some other tribute. 
They each made a prayer to him as a depart- 
ing spirit. 

“Let us have good crops.” 

“Let us not disagree about the division of 
our inheritance.” 

“Let us find money to pay all your debts.” 

“Let us prosper.” 

“Give us many children.” 

The master of ceremonies, who in this case 
was a civilized young man, had taken a palm 
nut and put it in Sei’s hand, talking to him 
and asking him for good crops: “Let our seed 
rice germinate and multiply.” 

This palm nut was afterward taken and 
carefully hidden in the seed rice. Part of this 
was to be mixed with the seed rice of all the 
people. 


12 The functioning of the keeper of the mask as 
high priest and judge will be brought out in detail 


NYA 

Nya was another gonola, owner of the land 
and the forest, as well as keeper of the Go ge 
mask (pi. IV, d) by virtue of which he was 
supreme judge of his clan. When exercising 
this function he actually wore his mask, with 
suitable costume completely covering him, 
even his hands and feet. He was dressed by the 
old men inside his own house and sat as judge 
in a near-by palaver kitchen inside the fence 
that enclosed his private quarters in town, 
guarded against all but the old men. Here 
would be brought to him important cases, such 
as the shedding of blood in a fight between 
two men. 

Only the elders were present. The palaver 
was talked through an interpreter, since the 
mask spoke a secret language, with a few Mano 
and Kpclle words included. He spoke in a 
high rolling falsetto voice. If the culprit had 
shed blood with a knife he was fined one cow 
plus ten cloths. If he and his family could not 
pay on the spot that same day, his fine could 
be paid by someone else, in which case the 
culprit became the slave of the man who paid 
his fine. If no one spoke up the culprit was 
killed secretly in the bush. 

If a cow was paid it was taken that night to 
a cleared area in the bush reserved for such 
purposes. It was killed, cooked, and eaten by 
old men assembled from all the towns within 
the clan. The feasting and talking continued 
all night. When they finished eating, the old 
men sat and talked, discussing any new laws 
and regulations appropriate to the occasion. 
These laws were recited to the young men by 
town criers at dawn the next morning. The 
Gbini ge, who was Go ge's speaker (pi. XIV, 
f), danced in the chief town of the clan. In 
the old days, if the cow was not forthcoming, 
the culprit himself undoubtedly constituted 
the piece de resistance for the feast which was 
held in the bush. 

Nya’s Go ge mask did not dance. It did not 
walk about. It merely sat in judgment. When 
the trial was over the big men undressed the 
wearer and Nya himself attended the feast. 


with respect to other “owners.” See especially pp. 
' 4 -‘ 7 - 
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On other occasions Nya undoubtedly car- 
ried the mask with him to secret high councils, 
but at these times the mask was not worn. It 
was taken along to insure the presence and 
approval of the ancestral spirits. Furthermore, 
in its presence no man could tell a lie. No 
woman or small boy ever saw it. 

This Go ge mask had been made for Nya’s 
father about the year 1870. When he sat in 
judgment wearing it he held a great iron knife 
in each hand (pi. Ill, i). When he went to the 
feast he ate with his left hand from a peculiar 
wooden bowl with a handle, carved from one 
solid piece. Only heads of the great families 
were permitted to dip their left hands into the 
bowl with him. 

When the Government took control Nya 
was recognized as chief, and so he remained 
for two years. But he was a dignified and 
retiring individual and at the end of this time 
he was replaced by a more aggressive and 
younger man. When Nya became chief for the 
Government he put his mask away in a box 
and used it no more. After his death the 
mask, his knives, and wooden bowl came to 
me with this bit of information concerning 
their use. They came by consent of Nya’s son, 
who knew nothing of their proper care and, 
being afraid of them, was actually grateful to 
have them find a sympathetic resting place in 
the museum. 

As gonola, Nya was lord of the Poro and 
Sande. Together with his consort Wai and his 
speaker Gbini ge he was responsible for the 
safe-keeping of the masks of all the other ge’s. 
These, with other Poro property, were for- 
merly kept in the loft of a sacred house or 
kitchen a short distance from town. This 
kitchen was inside the sacred Bush, near the 
place where the Poro sessions were held but 
some distance from the place of feasting. It 
was surrounded by a fence to keep out cows 
and other animals. No women or boys were 
supposed to go near. It was here that all the 
lesser ge’s were dressed in their masks and 
costumes. In the kitchen itself a fire was kept 
burning every day. Here the old men were 
accustomed to gather and talk petty palavers. 
Poro initiates of lesser importance could also 


go there to sit and loaf and drink palm wine, 
but they could not go into the loft. 

Besides the fetish dunuma, Nya had a lai 
(“sky stone,” a small stone adz) on which the 
zo’s of the Poro sharpened their ceremonial 
razors. 23 Because he had dunuma, he superin- 
tended the making of new masks, as when a 
big zo died and a mask was made in his mem- 
ory. (No sacrifice was necessary to consecrate 
such a mask, because the spirit of the zo just 
dead was supposed to go into the mask. 24 ) He 
supervised the making of new costumes for 
ge’s. Any ge wanting to dance in his towns 
had to get his permission. This referred to ge’s 
from other sections, for the gr’r of that sec- 
tion were sent out by Gonola himself. They 
were his messengers, policemen, and hench- 
men. 

As owner of the forest he was owner of its 
animals. The leopard, elephant, python, and 
crocodile were his. Any hunter killing one of 
these had to turn it over to him. In other 
sections the great barred eagle is also sacred to 
the owner of the forest. 

The hunters would bring a leopard back to 
town on a litter, its head covered with a black 
cloth so no woman could see its face. Laying 
it down before Nya’s house they would call 
him and say, “We killed this thing in the 
forest but we don’t know what it is.” 

Then he would say, “That is a leopard.” 

They said, “Oh, is that a leopard?” 

Not until he named it, could they refer to 
the animal as a leopard. 

A python was brought in the same way 
except that its head was cut off so no woman 
could see it. Elephants were so scarce in that 
section I had no opportunity to find out what 
happened when one was killed. I think Nya 
would have gone into the bush where the 
elephant had been killed. 

Nya’s area included seven towns. He did 
not cut farms but received tribute from each 
of these towns. 

He was the one who met Sei on the road to 
discuss the boundary palaver. In the other 
direction his territory joined that of another 
man in a similar position, whom I also knew 
personally. He is described here as Zawolo. 


24 See pp. 8-9. 


See pi. Ill, b. 
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ZAWOLO 

Zawolo was also a gonola. His territory- 
included some seven or eight towns. The 
mask which he cherished as his sacred connec- 
tion with the ancestral fathers had been made 
for his great-grandfather Yini, who handed it 
down to Yembe, who was succeeded by 
Kele, who was Zawolo’s father. It was made 
about 1830, possibly earlier. Yini, in his time, 
fixed the place where he would meet a similar 
man from still a fourth section to talk high 
palavers. Because this man’s mask was made 
after Y ini’s it was inferior in prestige, so that 
\ ini s word was final in any difference of 
opinion. 

When the elders were to be called for such 
a palaver the messenger would go to all the 
towns of the clan, warning all the women and 
children to go inside the houses. Another 
messenger, following soon after, carried in his 
hand the talisman of Zawolo himself (pi. Ill, d). 
He would tell the old men that they were 
called for a meeting. Only the Ki La men 
would be so summoned. At this time every 
man in all the towns would be warned not to 
get into any kind of palavers. This was done 
two or three days before the time set so 
everyone could be at peace with his neighbor 
and remember that weighty matters were to 
be discussed. 

If the messenger carried Zawolo’s razor in 
his hand instead of the usual tongs then the 
big men knew that a culprit was to be tried 
for his life. The inference was that someone 
had “spoiled” an unbreakable Poro law, and 
that the death sentence was likely to be passed 
regardless of how much he or his people could 
pay to get him off. 

The place of meeting was called Bu kpanala. 
The old men assembled at night. A fire was 
built and all gathered around. When the 
matter involved both clans there were two 
groups, each with its high priestly judge who 
had brought his Gd ge mask with him, wrapped 
up in a black cloth inside a box or basket. 
When they were ready guards were placed on 
the roads to insure secrecy. The masks were 
taken out and each was placed on a mat in its 
prescribed place and covered with a white 
cloth. Four cowrie shells were placed in a row 
at each side. 

Zawolo then sat behind his mask. On his left 


fourth finger he wore a big brass ring (pi. 
Ill, c ); on his left arm, an iron armlet 
(pi. Ill, h)\ on the left wrist, a brass chain of 
intricate design (pi. Ill, e ) which was an 
amulet of dunuma. These fetishes were sup- 
posed to give him power and wisdom. The 
mask in front of him was “to see how the 
other judge would cut the palaver.” Appar- 
ently the keeper of the other mask, being 
secondary in importance, would hear the case, 
and Zawolo would be the one to have the 
final word. 

After the old men had talked the case 
through and reached their decision Zawolo 
would uncover the mask, call it by name, and 
review the case, telling the mask: 

“We have decided so and so. We want to 
know if you agree with our decision. If you 
agree let the cowrie shells fall up. If you 
disagree let them fall down.” 

Then he would take the shells and throw 
them like dice on the mat in front of the mask. 
The decision was supposed to be the decision 
of the ancestral spirits and it was final. 

In ordinary life Zawolo was a physician, 
specializing in stomach troubles. It was he 
whom I once called in consultation and we 
agreed that the patient had an abscess of the 
liver. We drained it and the patient recov- 
ered. From this incident developed a friend- 
ship that lasted through the rest of his life. 
He taught me much of the native lore, and the 
use of herbs. In his last illness he came to me 
for treatment. When finally we both realized 
that he could not live long, he sent me his 
mask and other sacred relics and gave me the 
stories of how he had used them, then he 
went home and died. 

I have never known a man more dignified 
and gentle, and I was a little surprised to learn 
that in the old days he had literally had the 
power of life and death over his people, for, 
as keeper of the great mask, he was a judge 
from whose decisions there was no appeal. 
The casting of lots before the mask was 
something of a formality. These old people 
were too sincere to decide everything by 
throw of dice upon pure chance. Old Zawolo 
knew how to throw them to get the answer 
he wanted. If he got an answer that did not 
suit him he could always invent an excuse for 
reopening the question and giving the cowries 
another throw. 
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GBANA 

Ghana, the fourth “owner” of whom I have 
some information, was a grand old man with 
pure white hair when I last saw him. He 
always had a kindly smile. At the height of his 
influence he was judge for a total of nine 
towns. 

When there was an important palaver to 
talk Ghana’s messenger was sent to notify the 
old men. Anyone who failed to come was 
fined one cow. After they were assembled 
Ghana came down the path, preceded by a 
special messenger blowing a flute. When the 
flute was blown the assembled elders became 
very quiet. He brought his big mask (pi. 
IV, a) with him and put it on a mat as de- 
scribed above. This mask had been made for 
his grandfather about 1850. 

Sometimes the council would be called to 
consider the making of laws or decrees con- 
sidered necessary under the circumstances. 
Perhaps a town was not prosperous, or people 
were running away to other sections. Perhaps 
the young men were refusing to take respon- 
sibility in public affairs. Sometimes the chief 
was not receiving due respect, or the older 
men needed to be impressed with their re- 
sponsibility toward the younger people. 

Because of the isolated position of his towns, 
Ghana continued to use his mask and hold 

OTHER JUDGES 

The four Mano “owners” described above 
ruled their people with considerable power 
and prestige. Each was a big man in ordinary 
life, but a bigger man because of the secret 
power conferred on him through the ancestral 
mask of which he was the keeper. To help 
him in his work of judging and ruling his 
people, each had a number of associates who 
were of some importance in daily life; but 
they also were of more importance when they 
functioned as wearers of masks. Most of these 
masks had rather specific functions, examples 
of which will be given later. 

In Gio, Kra, and Konor countries, to the 
north and east of the Mano, it seems evident 
that there was no exact counterpart of the 
Mano Ga g£. The Mano Ga ge did not walk 
about or appear in public, whereas his nearest 
equivalents in these other tribes could walk, 
dance, and even “hear palavers” (hold court) 


these councils for some time after the purely 
administrative responsibilities had been taken 
over by the central government of Liberia. 
These practices were not discontinued until 
1938, some fifteen years after the area had 
been brought under control of the District 
Commissioner. In this case we have a man 
who was wise enough to adjust a native institu- 
tion to the new conditons. 

In the old days this mask and its keeper had 
discussed Poro and ge palavers. It had seen 
men tried and condemned to death. It had 
been smeared with the blood of any person 
executed because he had broken sacred laws. 
Almost one hundred years ago it had been 
made and consecrated by human sacrifice. 
During the first years of its existence it had 
been “kept alive” by similar sacrifice every 
year in the middle of the dry season. Later a 
sheep had been substituted for the human 
sacrifice. The number of victims who fell 
before its stern judgment is attested by the 
number of calabar beans and palm nuts tied 
into its beard. 

It is hard to reconcile the gory history of 
this blood-stained mask with the benign clear- 
eyed patriarch under whose tutelage I myself 
once joined the blacksmith’s guild. I can only 
do so by regarding him as a high priest, wor- 
shipping his ancestors in the manner which 
custom demanded. 

AND LAWGIVERS 

in public. The Mano were more inclined to 
have Go gs settle things in secret session, while 
the Gio g£ would accomplish the same result 
publicly in more dramatic fashion. He could, 
thus, fulfill functions which in Mano had to 
be carried on by some of the lesser gs’s, in ad- 
dition to functions corresponding to those of 
Ga gs as described. 

On the whole these masks were used as 
badges of office by public officials of various 
types. It is convenient to give here a few 
examples of masks from the northern tribes 
whose functions resemble Ga gEs to some 
extent. First are notes obtained from five dif- 
ferent sources concerning the functions of 
Gio masks actually called Ga g£. Others with 
different names follow to illustrate related 
functions. 

Ga g£ from the town of Tawie (French Gio 
country) used to walk about from town to 
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town. When he came into a town the people 
had to kill a cow for him. His special taboo 
was that no water must be allowed to touch 
him at any time. He made laws for the towns- 
people. 

Go ge from Tawie (Butulu section, Gio) 
had a home in the bush and did not walk 
about, nor come to town. The zo people went 
into the bush to drink palm wine ceremonially 
with him. He made laws to govern the zo’s. 
He also superintended such important events 
as the election of a new chief, palavers between 
clans, etc. 

Go ge (Gio) was sent for when a big chief 
died. He came and danced there four days, 
demanding chickens and other gifts. He would 
ask the people such questions as, “How many 
feet have four cows?” and would fine those 
who could not answer correctly as much as a 
sheep or four chickens. He would demand 
palm wine daily and all his followers would 
drink it. He would appoint one man to divide 
the wine so each man would have a full cup. 
If the last cup was not properly filled, the 
man would be told that he had spoiled every- 
thing and must pay. a fine of one cow. When 
he was ready to proceed to the business of 
electing a chief he addressed the people telling 
them, “Your big chief has died. You called 
me here. Who do you want to succeed him?” 
They showed him the proposed successor to 
the office. He would ask the candidate, and 
other of the big men, seemingly foolish ques- 
tions and put them to various tests (as above). 

If the candidate did not demonstrate that 
he knew how to talk,” Go ge disapproved 
of him and another candidate had to be 
brought forward. When the new chief had 
been agreed upon to the satisfaction of Go ge 
and the elders he again danced all day. About 
noon he would demand of the people that they 
kill a cow “with two heads.” They would 
retire outside the town and kill two cows, 
bringing the two heads and one body to Go ge, 
who had them cook the meat for the zo’s to 
eat. The ge continued to dance till dark and 
then left town that night. His special regula- 
tion was that no one must pass behind him. 
He never looked behind him. Only the big 
people could see him when he came to town. 
No one who spoke English — that is, had 
adopted any outside culture — would be al- 
lowed to see him. 


Go ge (Gio) sent a messenger before him, 
telling everyone, “Go will come tomorrow. 
Shut up your sheep and goats and cows!” 
When he came he would catch and kill any 
cattle he found at large. When he came to 
town he used to make laws. He might say: 
“No one must fight here. The fine will be one 
cow. You all, do you hear?” Three times he 
would ask them and they would answer: “We 
hear.” 

Go ge had a house in the bush, not very far 
from town. It was forbidden for any woman 
to go into that part of the bush. Go ge some- 
times came to town, demanded palm wine, and 
divided it among the zo people. The partakers 
of the wine received it kneeling, with the 
right hand extended, the right forearm sup- 
ported by the left hand. When they were 
drinking they would not empty the small 
calabash, but would refill it three times. If 
anyone drained his cup Go would ask him, 
“Why do you drink up all my wine?” and 
would force the man to sit beside him so he 
“could get sense.” He would keep him there 
until his people paid the equivalent of one 
cow. Two white sheep would be accepted in 
place of the cow. 

The one who dispensed the wine, likewise 
had to be careful not to pour out the last wine 
in the vessel until he had notified Go that the 
wine was about to finish. Then Go would 
graciously give him permission to empty the 
vessel. The dispenser had to kneel on his right 
knee while pouring out the wine for the com- 
pany. This wine ritual was to teach the men 
a distinctive habit or conduct. It was used in 
certain areas only. 

Go ge had all the people in his power and 
care. He could make laws to govern them. 
They were obliged to kneel before him. No 
one was allowed to stand in his presence. He 
sat in the open door of his house, and the men 
gathered at a respectful distance in front of 
the house. No water could touch Go ge. 

An old white-haired man was the owner of 
this Go ge, and kept the Go house in the bush. 
When a leopard was killed, the hunters carried 
it to him. “Here is a thing that we killed — 
some kind of meat.” 

He would tell them, “Oh, that is a leopard!” 
After he had named it to them they could 
speak the name, “leopard.” Then they would 
all dance and celebrate the kill. The old man 
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would kill a cow for the hunters. On the way 
, home the hunters could appropriate anything 
they wanted to eat, because they “had saved 
their country from war,” they said. This was 
always the privilege of returning warriors. All 
j leopards belonged to the old man who was the 
j guardian of the Go house. After the Govern- 
ment people came to the Gio country the 
I house used, to be built in town. Government 
messengers could not go there. The people 
; could eat the leopard meat. 

To kpo ge in the Gio country imposed re- 
strictions and taboos. He could close certain 
streams to fishing for one year. An over- 
farmed section could be declared fallow for 
three or four years. If a man who wanted to 
raise cattle appealed to him he could decree 
that no one could buy the man’s cow. She 
was to stay in town and have calves — perhaps 
for seven years. At the chief’s recommenda- 
tion a law could be passed against pulling up 
immature cassava when “hungry-time” threat- 
ened. 

Ni bli bn ge (pi. X, <?), also in Gio country, 
could be called to a town by its inhabitants. 
He would stay three or four days and make 
recommendations on any problem brought to 
him. He was evidently highly respected, for 
he demanded a small baby to be brought, 
killed, and cooked for him. He “ate” it all 
himself, actually stuffing it into a bag hidden 
below his chin. 

Flo ge (Gio) could stop war. No one dared 
shoot at him. He would walk up and ask, 

; “Did you tell me you were going to fight”? 
The answer was “No.” He thereupon fined 
each party one cow. When the cows were 
brought he called representatives from each 
side to arbitrate. When the matter was settled 
both cows were killed and everyone joined in 
the feast. 

Gba ge (Gio) came when a man had got 
into a fight, and sat down in front of the man’s 
house to talk the palaver. The loser paid one 
hamper of rice, one white chicken, and four 
hundred white cola nuts. When the matter 
j was settled the ge danced in town in honor of 
the winner, who was supposed to reward the 
| ge with a cloth or at least a chicken. 

I Ba ge (pi. X, i), a large mask with cow horns, 
sometimes danced all night. Women could not 
see him. He sat in judgment in palavers be- 


tween other ge's. When a blacksmith’s sacred 
hammer, yini, was broken this ge was called to 
preside while it was repaired. All the black- 
smiths of the section came together while the 
best of them put the pieces in the fire with 
suitable ceremonies, welded them into a solid 
chunk, and forged a new yini. 

Lu gbo bie (Gio) (pi. VI, a ) settled palavers 
between lesser ge’s , sometimes talked palavers 
in his own town. He did not travel. He put 
restrictions on the fishing season in some 
streams. Sometimes he heard lawsuits for debt. 
He could carry difficult cases to Go ge. He 
sometimes danced and then the people killed a 
sheep or a goat for him. The mask was kept 
in a bag in the cult house. 

Z a ge (Gio) was called to town by the 
clan head. He danced a little, after which he 
was told that the men would go to the bush 
tomorrow or the next day to drink palm wine. 
Next morning each big man took some palm 
wine with him to a secret place in the bush 
where the real business of the day was to be 
discussed: measures to be taken to stop too 
much buying on credit, or too much irregular 
sexual activity, or a warning to someone 
against boisterous conduct. Sometimes this ge 
would take a group of boys with him “to teach 
them good sense.” One chicken or five cola 
nuts was collected from each boy. 

Di ge (Gio) (pi. X, a) interposed when 
crops were poor in one section and the people 
of an adjoining section were accused of “mak- 
ing witch” to spoil them. Fie would call every- 
body together to talk it over. Apparently it 
was impossible to arrive at any real conclusion 
in such cases, but everything possible was 
done to settle the palaver. Then the ge said, 
“If any man does not fear famine let him go 
home but if any man prays to me he will have 
good crops.” The people then brought him 
small gifts, whereupon he poured water on 
the ground, made a little mud, and rubbed 
some on the forehead of each person, promis- 
ing that it would soon rain and the crops 
would get better. 

Kma ge (Kra) (pi. VI, d) presided when 
the big people had a palaver to talk. Chiefs 
sometimes called him to settle disputes between 
clans or to catch a thief. When he settled a 
dispute the person judged in the wrong 
brought a cow, killed it, rubbed the blood on 
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the mask, and carried the meat and guts to the 
place where the palaver had been talked, 
dividing the back, head, and one leg among the 
big zoT present. The rest was cooked and 
eaten by all those present. These palavers were 
held at night. No one might pass in front of 
this ge. When a thief was caught this ge 
would be called and the culprit brought to 
him. The man was forced to return whatever 
he had stolen and to pay the ge four cats and 
two gourds of palm wine. Such a palaver was 
held in town with all the women safely behind 
the doors of the huts. The ge took the cats 
home to catch rats. The palm wine was 
divided among the zo's present. 

Ga ge (Kra) evidently presided at secret 
meetings of the elders to discuss important 
palavers before they were tried in open court. 
He was referred to as the spirit of the an- 
cestors. The details of the procedure were not 
learned, except that a sheep or goat was 
sacrificed and eaten by the assembled elders. 
The heart and liver were given to the keeper 
of the mask. 

Gbo ge (Gio) (pi. XII, h) could stop war. 
Whenever any Butulu section tired of war the 
warriors would send an old z o called Gh with 
a white chicken to ask this gs to come and 
stop it, saying, “Here is our heart.” He would 
go to the zo people of the town, Tawie, and 
ask them to stop the war. They would send 
Do nu ge to go and warn the fighters that 
Gba ge was coming. 

The messenger, Zb nu ge, said: “Excuse me, 
but Gbo g£ is coming. Don’t fight any more.” 

When Gbj ge arrived, he said, “Who makes 
all this noise here?” 

Then both parties would say, “We were 
quarrelling but no palaver.” 

He would say: “The country does not be- 
long to you. You have spoiled the law. Come 
now and fix the law. Just let me show you 
that I am what I am.” 

Then he would hold up his left arm and 
termites would fly out from under his arm. 
He would lift up his right arm and bats would 
fly out and catch the flying termites. The very 
bush where this ge sat would become bare a 
few days after, as though it had been burnt . 25 

He did not hear the palaver, but punished 

25 Undoubtedly with a little human help, secretly 
applied. 


both sides equally for breach of peace. He 
fined the fighting bands four cows each. They | 
brought the cows demanded. Then they each 
brought a slave, who was killed, and his blood 
rubbed on the face of the ge. All ate of the 
feast. 

Dzyi ge (Konor) heard palavers between 
clans. If any man was found guilty of a serious 
offense he had to pay a cow. If he could not 
pay the same day he himself was likely to be 
killed, in which case his hair was woven into I 
the beard of the ge. 

Tche ge (Konor) settled town squabbles | 
among women. He made them all sit down 
and called all the old women to settle the 
palaver. The fine was usually two or three 
sheep with enough rice, palm oil, and pepper 
to provide a feast for the entire town. 

Ldoe ge (Konor) (pi. X, h) stopped fights j 
in town. He commanded everybody to stop 1 
fighting and sit down. He had the power to 
shoot anyone who refused. After the furor ' 
subsided each side had to bring one cow. The 
cows were killed and eaten by all the people 
in all the towns of the section, as a pledge j 
that the fight was over. 

Nana ge (PL V, c) used to come to town 
in the daytime when there was a fight. No 
woman could see him. He adjusted the quarrel 
and whoever proved to be in the wrong had j 
to pay two cows, one for the owner of the 
mask, one to be killed and eaten by the towns- j 
people, who furnished rice to accompany the 
feast. 

Some years ago this mask was worn bv its 
owner to stop a war between the Gio and the 
Konor-Kpelle on the French side of the bor- I 
der. The ge was shot at by a Gio man and the 
right horn was broken and had to be repaired. 

In this case the Gio men were judged to be 
in the wrong. They paid eight cows and two j 
slaves. The Kpelle contingent took the cows 
and divided them. Because the ge had been 
shot at they beheaded one slave. The victim 
was eaten by the Kpdle group and his blood 
rubbed on the mask. The Gio people had to 
beg pardon of the ge, with additional presents. 

The second slave, who was a living sacrifice, 
married a woman who was thereafter called 
Ge Na, “the ge's wife.” She was taboo to I 
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other men, and ritually a perpetual virgin. A 
mask was made in her honor (pi. I, c). (The 
woman was alive and living in the zo section 
when the mask was made.) After this the two 
masks, Nana ge and Ge Na would come to 
town together. If a small boy looked at the 
mask Ge Na, the wearer complained of it to 
Nana ge and he made a big palaver about it, 


accusing the boy of flirting with his wife. 
The culprit paid one cow, which was kept in 
town until a suitable time when he also had to 
pay over four hampers of rice. The town’s zo 
people brought four hampers of cassava, 
which was made into dumboi , 28 The feast was 
eaten by all the people in town, both men and 
women. 


POLICE 


Masked officials were used as police by 
Go ge in all parts of the country. A few typi- 
cal examples follow: 

Zuo wi nu (pi. V, f) was sent to collect a 
bad debt. If a man owed a cow and refused 
to pay, this gs would go to the town and 
threaten to break all the water pots unless the 
debt was paid before sunset. He would not 
sleep in town. If the man still refused to pay 
or had no cow the townspeople would pay 
rather than have all their pots broken. He 
took the cow back and demanded his fee, 
[ which was two dogs and one cloth shirt . 27 

The threat was not always the same. Yidi 
bo gie threatened to call down the wrath of 
the ancestors if he was not paid. 

Mo gbo g£ (pi. XI, b) started to take off his 
costume if payment was not prompt, where- 
upon all the women had to run indoors and 
no one could do any work. The men hastened 
to pay the debt. 

Gb£ g£, the “hamper” spirit (pi. VII, e ), 
came to town to sit in front of the man whose 
I name had been called by the chief’s wife, 
meaning that he was guilty of adultery. (The 
J woman was never punished except in private 
by her husband.) This g£ brought a hamper 
about four feet long and a foot wide. This 
hamper had to be filled with “money,” mean- 
ing cloth, rice, brass jewelry, and other things 
commonly used for barter. 

When the g£ was satisfied he said, “Now 
come and put on my whitewash.” 

The culprit then had to splash a mixture of 
white clay and water on the gps forehead and 
ears. But before he could do this he had to 
pay the gEs commission of one homespun 
cotton gown such as chiefs wore. 

20 Cassava root, boiled and pounded into dough. 
It is eaten with “soup” made of oil, meat, pepper, etc. 


Ya wi (“can’t talk”) also went and sat in 
front of the house of a man who was being 
forced to pay against his will. He could not 
talk, but pointed to whatever he wanted. His 
messenger, a “speaker,” collected the things 
until the g£ was satisfied. He ate out of two 
big wooden spoons and handled his meat with 
a wooden fork. 

Nya g£, “the rice-bird” (pi. X, c ), collected 
debts on the threat that he would eat the 
debtor out of house and home unless paid. He 
was also very noisy and would let no one 
sleep. 

Ma va ( g£ va), from Maabo (Gio) (pi. V, 
e), was concerned if a man complained to the 
chief that his woman had run away. The chief 
then sent this g£ to her people with a demand 
that she should return. He would accept the 
woman plus two sheep and two loads of rice 
for her husband. The gs demanded his com- 
mission of eight loads of rice, one chicken, 
twenty white cola nuts. This was divided be- 
tween the zo's in the bush. 

If the people refused to give the woman up 
they had to refund the dowry and return all 
presents that had been given them, besides 
paying the fees designated above. Every day 
the g£ had to wait he had to be fed a chicken 
cooked with rice. It was a big palaver for a 
Gio woman to desert her husband. 

Zai g£ (Gio) called people at break of day 
to cut farm for the chief. All who had finished 
cutting their own farms had to respond. He 
went with them. When the chief’s farm was 
finished the fee of one dog and two hampers 
of rice was paid to the g£, who divided it with 
the boys who had helped. The gc took the 
heart and blood of the dog. 

27 See Schwab, 1947, fig. 88, h. 
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Ga si gs (Kpelle and Gio) (pi. XII, j ) called 
all the boys to help him clear a farm that 
did not burn well. Anyone not working well 
was fined a load of snail shells all filled with 
rice. This rice was cooked along with small 
snails and then eaten by the boys who were 
working well. 

Gbi kela , from Dibison (Konor) or Gba gs, 
“dog” (Mano), with three helpers, broke up 
the party, with force if necessary, if people 


were dancing too much in the moonlight. He 
told them to go to sleep. His helpers beat 
people with sticks. He himself carried an axe. 

Dro da yi mia, from Di pie (Gio) means 
“snail calls leaf his brother”; i.e., snail thinks 
it is hidden behind a leaf but it is easily 
caught. This gs had his system of spies and 
caught criminals who thought they were safe. 
He was a sort of detective-magistrate-police- 
man all in one. 


MESSENGERS 


Gs’s as messengers were of two types. The 
more important ones were of high standing 
themselves, having the function of “speaker,” 
or representative of still higher gs’s. As such 
they could act in his stead or carry out his 
wishes. Less important ones announced Poro 
sessions, escorted the boys to and from town 
in Gio country (where the Bush was not 
really Poro but a circumcision school), or 
merely went ahead of the big ge to announce 
his coming. The ma of the Poro could also be 
sent ahead in a covered basket as “messenger 
of Wai." 

Die si, from Lepula (Gio) (pi. VII, c), was 
messenger to Go gs. He was sent to stop ordi- 
nary fights. If he failed he threatened to call 
Go gs. If Go gs finally had to go, Die si accom- 
panied him and acted as his speaker and inter- 
preter. 

When the people wanted to open a Poro 
session they called Die si and sent him to ask 
Go gs’s permission. If he said “no” they could 
not open Poro. 

Maa va (pi. V, a) was a similar messenger 
serving the “big cow,” Nana gs. He carried 
word that it was not good to fight and could 
impose a fine of one sheep for breach of 
peace. If serious fighting broke out he would 
warn the antagonists to stop, saying, “My 
father is coming next year.” 

If Nana came he would say: “Didn’t you 
hear what my messenger said? Why did you 
fight in spite of his word?” 

Then they would have to pay heavily. 

Maa va also sat in council if called as 
“speaker” for Nana. As magistrate or law- 


giver his fee was one cow. Here we see the 
function of Go gs (Nana) shared with his 
speaker. 

Ka gs, from Gbowie (Gio) (pi. VII, f), 
was messenger for Lola gs. He was sent to 
stop fights in the market place or in town. If 
serious trouble broke out in a particular place, 
he called Lola gs. 

The mask called Go glii in Notes on the 
Poro 28 was more likely the messenger of Go gs. 
He may very well have been called the same 
name, since Go gs in Mano did not walk about, 
as Go gs did in Gio country. When this mask 
is compared with the other messengers, e.g., 
Maa va, this classification seems certain. 

Si bo no gs, from Ziali (Gio), came in dry 
time about once every three years and said to 
the chief of a big town, “Why don’t you 
send your sons to the Poro?” He abused the 
chief, telling him he was only a small boy 
himself. When the Poro was opened he 
would come again and collect his fee of a 
cloth and a white chicken and one load of rice 
from each “quarter” of the town; i.e., each 
kinship group, usually four or five huts. 

Bo zulu gs, from Duopli (Gio), drove 
women from the waterside so that neophytes 
from the circumcision Bush could come and 
be washed, morning and noon, until the cir- 
cumcision wounds healed. 

Zo gs preceded Gio boys to town when 
they came out of the Bush and called their 
fathers to come and meet them. His fee was 
one brass bracelet and one chicken cooked 
with rice. 

Do nu gs was messenger to Gbo gs (p. 20). 






I 


Harley, 1941b, pi. IX, d. 
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Ge’S PRESIDING AT PUBLIC FUNCTIONS 


Ge's presided at various public functions, 
and those associated with crises in the life of 
the individual, such as birth, puberty rites, 
marriage, calamity, and death. Appropriate 
ge’s did exist for "all of these with the excep- 
tion of marriage, which was probably too 
simple a procedure to attract the attention of 
the ancestral spirits. 

They appeared also at the erection of impor- 
tant buildings and bridges, on the election of 
a new chief, on town holidays and feasts, at 
celebrations of victory in battle, at rain rites in 
time of drought, and at public witch trials — 
j where a person suspected of witchcraft was 
tried, judged guilty or innocent, and executed 
if guilty, all by the simple procedure of forc- 
ing him to drink an infusion of sasswood 
( Erythrophleum guineense). 

’Z i (pi. XIII, i ) danced when an important 
new baby was presented in public. This hap- 
pened when the child was four days old, if a 
boy; three days old, if a girl. The g£ took a 
bowl of water, put the baby in it, washed it, 

| and rubbed white clay on it. 

He said to the baby: “Don’t get sick. Stay 
I well like I am.” 

The mother gave the ge rice, the father gave 
him a chicken. 

Gba gs, from Ziali (Gio) (pi. XIII, d ), 
danced when the mother presented a new 
child of a chief to the town . 29 

Gbiui ge (Mano) (pi. XIV, f), as referred 
to above , 30 danced in town on the day after an 
important trial with execution of the criminal. 
This was perhaps to remove the memory of 
blood guilt, or to emphasize the new regula- 
tions designed to prevent such a thing from 
happening again. 

Gba g£ (pi. X, d ) seems to have been the 
Gio equivalent of Gbini ge and was undoubt- 
edly intended to represent the ancestral spirits. 

Pia se , from Belewali (Kra) (pi. VI, e ), 
danced for any town or “quarter” of a town 
at planting time. He could be sent for on 
any important occasion. He demanded a 
sheep to be killed and eaten by all the people. 
He chewed cola nuts at planting time, spewed 

20 See Gu Ida ge, p. 34. 

30 See p. 14. 


them on the ground, rubbed up a paste, and 
rubbed it on the foreheads of all the important 
men, saying, “Good luck to you this year.” 

Lo ge was called the hungry one. Drought 
and famine were thought to be caused by the 
breaking of some Poro law, which was usually 
inferred from some accident in the Poro. In 
such an event the chief would send a messenger 
to the owner of the land, who would send 
Lo ge. He would demand a cow to be eaten 
by the elders of all the towns of the clan, 
assembled in the palaver house at night. Then 
the elders would beg the ge to give them food. 
He would explain how the Poro laws had been 
broken. Then they would beg him to “throw 
cold water for them,” meaning that they 
realized they could never hope to propitiate 
their ancestors for such an offense, but would 
be pleased to beg for a little mercy. 

He would then take water in his mouth, 
spew it on the ground while all assembled 
held their heads bowed down. He would say: 

“At first my hand was on the ground so the 
crops would not grow. Now I take my hand 
off, since you have begged me.” Then he 
would say, “So be it.” 

Tradition has it that it would thunder im- 
mediately and rain would fall the next day. 

If the g£ was not appeased sufficiently he 
spewed water on the ground and said crops 
would be better next year. It would thunder 
and rain just the same. This ge must have been 
a pretty good judge of the weather to time his 
ritual so nicely! 

When a new blacksmith shop was to be 
built the area would be surrounded by a fence 
and the ge would stay in town all day. He 
went inside the fence and “talked” at intervals. 
Women were taboo in the shop. 

When a suspension bridge was to be built 
or repaired , 31 the ge sent a messenger to tell 
all the people that the road would be closed 
for one month. Then the ge was supposed to 
supervise the work. In the adjacent towns 
his voice would be heard at intervals as if it 
came from the river or somewhere in the 
distance. 

31 See Bla ge, p. 26. 
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Gbala , from Zuamoni (Kra), supervised 
the building of the clay wall around a town, 
which was supplemented by palisades and 
gates and other barriers to keep out enemy 
raiders. His fee was one “white chicken” 
(a human being) and a hundred cola nuts. 

Pei gs (Gio) could appear before dawn and 
say: “No one can go to farm today,” thus 
declaring a town holiday. There would be a 
feast. 

Gea — the lesser hornbill (Gio) (pi. XI, e) 
— would be invited by the chief to a palm 
wine festival. All the big people would gather. 
Palm wine had been prepared beforehand. 
Ten or fifteen calabashes would be set out. 
Only the men could drink. All sat down. If 
anyone drank standing, he would have to pay 
a fine of eight bowls of wine or eight empty 
bowls which he would pledge himself to fill 
“tomorrow.” The culprit also furnished a 
little rice and palm oil. They would sit and 
drink all day. “In the evening we will talk.” 
They would all joke about a man who was so 
thirsty he drank standing up. It got very 
funny about that time! 

There is plenty of evidence that domestic 
animals were never killed primarily for food. 
They were killed primarily as sacrifices and 
eaten as such. If a chief wanted to make a feast 
he accordingly sent for the appropriate ge to 
preside. Each tribe had its own regulations as 
to how the butchering was done "but essen- 
tially it was a matter of cutting the animal’s 
throat. The Mano ge always got his part. 

Yo ge, from Beinwie, near Dananae, came 
to town when the chief wanted to kill a cow, 
and danced for all to see. His part was the 
lungs and heart. When he went away he 
thanked the chief and blessed all the people, 
predicting good crops and many babies 

Ti:n gbi (pi. XIII, c) was called to dance 
when a cow was killed in Kra country. He was 
given two bowls of rice with soup on it. Some- 
times he went uninvited to a town to dance, 
accepting anything the people wanted to give 
him. 

Zo ge, from Gbeli clan (Gio), was called 
when the elders killed a cow. A bowl of rice 
and two cola nuts were requisitioned from 
each house in town. The meat and rice was all 

33 Harley, 1941b, pi. IV, c. 

33 Schwab, 1947, fig. 88, g. 


brought to the g£, who divided the food 
among all the people, keeping the cola for him- 
self. 

Me fei ge, from Gople (Gio) (pi. I, b), had 
the face of a woman. She was called to town 
when the chief wanted to kill a cow for the 
ancestral spirits. She demanded a human sacri- 
fice. Someone was caught at random, and a 
vein cut so that blood dripped on the ground. 
A cow was then killed instead of the person. 
Suitable prayer was made to the ancestors. 
This was done to rid the town of pestilence or 
ill fortune of any kind. 

It is interesting to note that this ge with the 
face of a woman performed a function that 
would have fallen to Go ge in the Mano coun- 
try. In one Mano town the name Go ge was 
given to a mask with a woman’s face . 32 

Sie do warn ge or “fire gr,” from Diali 
(Kra) (pi. X, g), came to town uninvited 
when the chief wanted to kill a cow. He ran 
“like fire” all over the place. Then he came 
to the chief and said, “I am going now.” The 
chief gave him a bowl of cooked rice, which 
he carried to the cult house and divided with 
his attendants. 

To to, from Gople (Gio), was sent for when 
the elders decided that a man deserved to die 
for some offense. They told him the man 
must die and they brought him a bowl of cold 
water. He poured a little on the ground three 
times, then threw the rest on "the ground, 
saying, u Tie de” (“Let the fire go out”). That 
was all he did. He stayed in town from sunrise 
to sunset. No one could walk in front of him. 
The culprit died in two days. 

In accordance with information obtained 
in another connection, it is conjectured that 
poison was slipped into the man’s food at 
some time during the interval. Such ritual 
poisoning was done secretly, but was within 
the rights and duties of high officials. It was 
usually administered by a woman, following 
instructions of the high officials. 

Gli do ge, or sasswood gr , 33 from Ziali (Gio) 
(pi. V, d), presided over the poison ordeal , 34 
which was the public trial and execution of a 
person accused of witchcraft. If the culprit 
was found guilty, succumbing to the poison, 
the ge carried him off into the bush, where the 

34 Further details of this ordeal are given in Harley, 
I 94 la , P- iJ3- 


WAR LEADERS 


old men hacked him to pieces, cooked and ate 
him, even if he were not quite dead. 

If the victim were a woman this ge did not 
sit in town, but in the bush where she would 
not see him. If she was found guilty her 
people carried her off. She was never seen 
again. 

Garni do zia ge, from Ziali (Gio), came into 
town whenever a big man died, and danced 

and sang, “We are carrying away.” 

Then he led the procession to the grave. Re- 
turning to the surviving family he said, “I have 
carried your bad thing away.” They gave 
him cola nuts, held out in both hands. 

Burial in this part of the country was usu- 
ally made the fourth day after death, but when 
this gs came the body was given him right 
away. 

To bu g£, the “chicken,” from Tawie (Gio) 
(pi. XIV, i), was sent for whenever a big zo’s 
death was announced. People were warned 
that no chicken could make a sound while he 
was there, because chickens were his children. 
They took all the chickens to the farms. The 
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fine for a chicken that “talked” was a sheep 
or a goat. 

The townspeople did not say the zo was 
dead, but “He has gone somewhere, we do not 
know where.” There was no mourning for 
the dead man, people were merely very quiet 
and subdued. The feast for the dead would 
come a year later. They gave the g£ a cow 
(or a slave), which he took home. All the zo 
people went with him to his home in the bush, 
where they killed and ate the cow (or slave) 
in secret. 

In the Mano country the g£ which was only 
a voice would “talk” in town when a big man 
died, but his death would be known only to 
the Ki La mi. No one else would know what it 
was all about. When the feast was made for 
the spirit of the dead a year later, there would 
be much celebration and Gbini g£ would 
dance. This seemed to be done with the idea 
of sending the spirit to the realm of the an- 
cestors, well pleased that his people remem- 
bered him. The size of the feast reflected the 
importance of the man so honored. 


WAR LEADERS 


In the Notes on the Poro 35 a Konor g£ was 
spoken of as “god of war” (pi. VII, b). Per- 
haps Bio ge (pi. X, f) also deserves this title. 
He would not dance, but followed warriors 
into battle. They presented to him any cap- 
tives or slain enemies. The slain were cooked 
and eaten on the spot if victory had been com- 
plete. Any parts left were carried back to the 
home town. There a cow was sacrificed to 
Bb gs in honor of the victory. It was eaten 
by all the fighting men. Bio ge was supposed 
to be immune against gunshot. 

This feast was presided over by Do ze ge, 
who probably functioned also as recruiting 
officer before the battle. 

T’to g£, from near Dananae (Gio), was 
named after a famous warrior named T’to. In 
olden times a human sacrifice would be made 
to this ge the day before going to war. He 
would come to town, demanding a sacrifice. 
A slave would be killed by the head warrior. 
If he did not have a slave handy, he would 
take the child of a woman who had previously 

35 See Harley, 1941b, p. 26. 


been captured and had married into the clan. 
This was cooked and eaten after dark. The 
ge got the heart and lungs. He did not go 
into battle. The warriors would raid and 
burn an enemy town that same night. 

Z i bo bie (“road-making elephant”) (pi. 
XI, c), when the clan went to war, would 
clear the way via an unexpected route so as to 
surprise the enemy town. He would take off 
his mask, hang it on his back, and with a long 
cutlass clear the way with his own hand. 
When he broke through near the town he 
stopped and signaled to the warriors to go 
ahead. All this happened at night. 

Nyine le lai ga (“he looks up at the sun”) 
was a Mano g£ who, during a raid, would sit 
in town all day looking at the sun. When the 
warriors returned they escorted him to the 
“men’s house” in the edge of the bush. This 
house was used by the young men only, who 
constituted the current age group of fighting 
men. From this house they paraded at night 
in a procession called Ge yumbo , 36 

30 See below, p. 27. 
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Sis da gs, from Beinwie (Gio), followed 
successful raiders into a town and set fire to 
it after they had plundered it. His share of 
the plunder was all the sheep and goats. Some- 
times these animals were killed and eaten on 
return to the home town. Sometimes they 
were divided among the warriors, who could 
eat or keep them, as they chose. 

A Mano informant said his uncle had a mask 
with a long nose like an elephant’s. Wearing 
this mask he recruited fighters for a raid but 
did not go with them. Once, when the band 
returned successful, but having shed no blood 
or captured any persons, he was in a quand- 
ary; for his mask had a law which demanded 
blood sacrifice. His uncle was required by 
the law of the mask to furnish a human sacri- 
fice, and he had only his favorite nephew. 
The nephew was brought, a cut made with a 
knife in his forehead, and some of his blood 
rubbed on the mask. Then a cow was killed 


as a substitute to be eaten. Otherwise the 
sacrifice would have been incomplete. 

Di ksla from Belewali (Konor) (pi. XIV, 
c), danced for victorious warriors. This mask 
was kept in the same house as the image of 
Wuliys, made in honor of a woman whose 
three sons were all great warriors. Her image 
was the object of sacrifice and prayer for 
victory before warriors went to battle. 

Bla gs, “sheep gs ” (Gio), was described as 
a god of war. He also officiated at the build- 
ing of suspension bridges, and escorted the 
boys to and from the circumcision Bush. Evi- 
dently this clan did not believe in the necessity 
for a multitude of gs’s, and doubled up his 
functions. 

Pa ks la (Konor) (pi. XII, a) was said to 
lead a victorious group in celebrating and 
settling a conquered territory, building houses, 
and planting rice. His cheerful face is cer- 
tainly fitting for such an office. 


INSTRUCTORS 


(t Ka gG from Bople (Gio) (pi. XII, c and d ), 
“the crab,” was often prayed to for good luck 
in general, though he had other functions as 
well, showing the variability of function often 
seen in the Gio masks. For one chicken he 
would make medicine to aid a man to collect 
a debt. 

Several masks with the distinctive features 
seen in plate XII, c and d, were collected from 
different localities. Most of them were called 
Ka gs . 37 In each case the functions described 
were beneficent, and would make one suspect 
that this gs was a sort of household god. In 
Notes on the Poro, page 22, he is the catcher 
of crawfish, to feed the boys in the Poro Bush. 
On page 23 he is the object of a monthly 
sacrifice in the household. 

Du gs, with the face usually called Ka gs, 
was described as a clown, but with his clown- 
ing he taught respect to elders. 

Did 38 (half Mano, half Gio) also had the 
face of Ka gs. He was a “good gs.” He said 
to the boys in the Poro Bush: “You must not 
make witch. You come here for a long stay. 
Behave yourselves so you can get well quickly 

37 Harley, 1941b, pi. V, f and pi. VIII, f. 


and go back to your people.” He also went 
out at night to collect food for the boys. He 
acted as a sort of godfather to them. 

Ka da ks ss, from Kaple (Gio) (pi. VII, a), 
was so highly revered he would be considered 
under the section devoted to Go gs were it not 
that he had the face of Ka gs. When he went 
to town a messenger went ahead, telling the 
people to clear the road. When he came to 
town he talked about local customs, history, 
and tradition, and gave the people good ad- 
vice. They gave him a cow to take with him 
and they showed him a kitchen loft full of rice, 
telling him to come and get as much as he 
wanted. In the old days they gave him a 
slave. No one could pass in front of him. No 
imported (foreign) article could be brought 
into the house where he retired to rest. He 
took the loft full of rice and divided it among 
all the people in town, whether residents or 
not. They cooked and ate what they wanted 
the same day. The cow he gave to the zo 
people to do as they pleased with it. They 
promptly killed it and gave the blood and 
liver to the gs. 

“Harley, 1941b, p. 20 and pi. VIII, e. 
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Z a gs 39 took a group of boys to hear a 
palaver talked by the big men, from which 
they would otherwise have been excluded. 

A ge from Belewali (Konor) (pi. XI, f) 
danced before the old men and the big people. 
They killed a cow for him, then sat and 
listened while he advised them against certain 
things and told them how to conduct their 
affairs for the good of the people. Women 
were not allowed to see him. 

Bla ge, “the runner,” from Ganagli (Gio), 
came to town and led the boys in races. He 
could outrun them all. Sometimes he flogged 
the slow ones from behind. They ended the 
occasion by running up to a certain house, 
where the ge said: “Your boys have been 
running. Bring them something to eat.” Then 
the chief brought a dog and a cat, with one 
hamper of cassava or some rice. They killed 
the animals and gave all the meat to the 
women to cook. When done they carried it 
to their own eating place in the bush. This 
was not done during Poro session. This was 
done to keep the boys in trim in anticipation 
of their becoming warriors who might have 
to run for their lives. 

Ge yumbo (Mano) was not a mask but a 
kind of young men’s cult. 40 The voice of this 
ge was heard near town at night. When all 
the women were inside the houses a procession 
entered town led by three young men in cos- 
tume, but wearing no masks. The costumes 
were made of raffia, first a skirt, then a shawl 
or mantle, then a headpiece like voluminous 
hair. Each man held a pestle perpendicular in 
both hands, beating a rapid thumping rhythm 
on the ground as they glided along, winding 
between the houses. Each young man of that 
age group was supposed to fall in, carrying his 
weapons of war. If he came without them, he 
was severely fined. This was frankly a kind 
of military training. 


P5 ge came to town at night after the women 
had all been sent inside. He begged palm wine, 
then told a story ending with a question which 
started discussion of some old custom or point 
in the history of the people. They sat around 
a fire in the moonlight. 

Du ge, “the coughing one” (Gio) (pi. 
IX, e), was a mask who came coughing and 
wheezing, walking feebly around in town in 
the daytime. Anyone ridiculing him or walk- 
ing across in front of him would later have to 
pay a fine. The offender would not be repri- 
manded on the spot; but after the gs had dis- 
appeared he would be told by various people 
that he had insulted a spirit and would have to 
make sacrifice to the mask. 

The chief, who had been present all the 
time, called for the mask; the wearer, who was 
in this case a woman, meanwhile having 
mingled with the other people. A messenger 
brought the mask and laid it on a white cloth 
with a cushion of soft leaves. The culprit paid 
a fine to the chief and was required to bring a 
sheep for sacrifice. The sheep was killed and 
some blood rubbed first on the mask then on 
the culprit’s forehead. Then he was told to 
beg pardon. He would say: “Oh, my an- 
cestors, I will not do so again. I did not know 
your law.” Then rice was cooked with the 
meat and a little given to the mask first. Then 
all the people ate together. This procedure 
was designed for the purpose of teaching re- 
spect to the elders, to the mask, and to the 
ancestors. 

This procedure was unusual in that the 
mask was worn by a woman, and in that the 
mask, as such, was exposed to public view. 
This would never have been done in Mano 
country, where not only the identity of the 
wearer, but the very fact that there was a 
persoji inside the concealing costume, were 
closely guarded secrets. 


PORO Ge’S 


Masks and masked figures were used in the 
Poro Bush school, called by the Mano, Ge B5, 
or “spirit Bush,” to discipline and educate the 
boys and inculcate them with a deep respect 
for the ancestral spirits. The gs’s acting as 

39 See p. 19. 


Poro officials also exerted a similar influence 
upon the women and children, with the differ- 
ence that they were kept forever “outside” 
and ignorant. 

The session of Ge Bj alternated with those 
40 Sf» Schwab, ’947, p. 272. 
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of the girls’ Bush school. Neither school could 
be held if the clan were at war. They were 
preferably held when there was a surplus of 
food. Whenever Gonola and Wai decided 
the time was suitable, Ge Na would come to 
town at night and say that it had been a long 
time since he had seen anything to eat. Or in 
Gio country Si bo no gs would appear in pub- 
lic and ask the chief why he didn’t send his 
boys to the Bush. 

The chief would go through the formality 
of sending to Gonola asking that the Bush be 
opened. Ge Na then came to town at night 
and said he would catch all the boys. Z i ku gs 
walked on the road when all was ready, say- 
ing, “The gs will catch men today.” 

The people in the meantime made sacrifices 
of food at the crossroads to the ancestral spirits, 
asking that all would go well in the Bush. The 
boys at play in the town would arm themselves 
with wooden weapons and pretend they were 
going to kill the ge, making great show of bold- 
ness to conceal their fear. 

While the boys were thus preparing them- 
selves the men were making ready the section 
of forest where the Bush school would be held. 
They closed all roads except one, and erected 
an outer and an inner portal through which all 
must pass. A house was built for Gonola and 
his consort, Wai. The boys would have to 
sleep in the open until they built their own 
houses. 

Tea bli si (pi. VIII, e) stopped all traffic on 
roads leading to the Bush and flogged people 
caught on the forbidden paths after due warn- 
ing had been given. He might also catch stray 
men and carry them into the Bush to be 
initiated. 

Long before light on the morning of the day 
set De bn (pi. VIII, f) went ahead into the 
Bush carrying the sacred razor and a fetish to 
ward off harm. Following him came the other 
officials, some of them ge’s with their masks and 
costumes and other properties for the rituals. 

All day long a procession of people streamed 
out of town toward the entrance portal. The 

11 “The mother of all masks,” the mask pictured in 
the frontispiece is said to be one artist’s interpretation 
of their ancestral spirit, earth mother goddess. It is an 
old mask of uncertain history. Plate II, a is a recently 
carved interpretation by a Bassa artist. Plate II, b is 


boys who were to enter were escorted by fam- 
ily groups all pretending to be happy and gay 
as they danced along the way. Some of the 
mothers, in rags and tatters/danced a ritual 
dance. There was an atmosphere of people set- 
ting out on a pilgrimage, as group by group 
they marched to the edge of "the Bush within 
sight of the outer portal. In the Gio country 
one of the g£h, Bo Ku ge, might join in the pro- 
cession, escorting the neophytes from the town 
to the Bush entrance. 

Inside this, each boy had to light and “over- 
come” three masked gs’s. Then they went 
through the inner portal where T'to bli gs (pi. 
VIII, a) made them swear on the big Ma 41 that 
they would never tell any woman about the 
things they were about to see inside the Bush. 
He then spewed water on the ground, made a 
paste, and rubbed it on the boys’ foreheads. 

Yopu gs in Gio country went to town on the 
first day of the Bush and asked for a bucket of 
whitewash (clay). It was set down in front of 
him. Each woman in town then saluted him. 
Before she spoke she was told to dip some of it 
and smear it around her eyes. This was sym- 
bolic of contact with the spirits and constituted 
a pledge of good faith and a prayer that all 
would go well. 

GeIe wi gs (pi. VIII, b) went to town with 
the blacksmith’s big sledge hammer to break 
off, from the anvil stone or some other con- 
venient rock, three chunks of stone for the 
hearth. With suitable ritual these were set in 
the ground with the small end up, so as to sup- 
port a big pot over the fire. When the stones 
were ready a human sacrifice was made to the 
fire, before kindling it with a brand from the 
eternal fire of the cult house. 

Si ku ge, “smoke catcher” (pi. VIII, c), 
had ready a supply of firewood that would not 
smoke. 

Go g£ commanded that a slave boy be 
brought for the sacrifice. 

Bo ke tutu fed the victim herbs which made 
him dumb and blind and insensible to pain. 

When he was unconscious Bo zs g£ (pi. VIII, 


a similar carving by a Kra artist. It was customary to 
have such masks carved by a “foreign” artist. Plate 
I, c, by a Konor artist, is in the same category of ulti- 
mate idealization of the female face. 
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g ) cut out his liver with a sacred razor and Bo 
kpo si prepared other parts for magical pur- 
poses. 

Then Si ku ge kindled a fire that did not 
smoke. 

Bo buhl kpa ge finally cooked the meat as a 
sacrifice for all to eat. 

The boys were again sworn on pain of death 
never to reveal what they had just seen, or run 
away, or contact any woman while in the Poro. 

In the southern part of Mano country Gea 
ge had the townspeople catch a kingfisher alive, 
to be added to the human sacrifice. 

During the days and months that followed 
the boys learned many things. Bele kpo ge told 
them that white was the color of the spirit 
world and smeared them all over with white 
clay. 

Ge Na came at night and said, “I see some- 
thing to eat today I have not seen in a long 
time.” He came again when the boys were to 
be circumcised. This was sometimes done in 
Mano country in a preliminary session not con- 
sidered very important. This circumcision rit- 
ual was called K’le Bo and constituted the entire 
ritual in the far Gio country. The Mano, like 
tribes to the west, had developed the true Poro, 
or Ge Bo, in which the boys were marked with 
scars supposed to be the marks of the ge that 
swallowed them and gave them rebirth. 

Gbini ge (pi. XIV, f) presided over this 
scarification ritual, which took place toward 
the end of the session, long after the boys had 
been circumcised . 42 

To kii ge rounded up some chickens for this 
occasion and one of them was set aside for a 
“scapegoat” for the blood to go into, so the 
boys would have no serious hemorrhages. 

Yumbo si ge caught any blood that dripped 
from the wounds in a basin, so that none would 
drip on the ground. This blood was eaten in 
the food of the big men, not by the boys. 

If one of the boys was unduly scared, or a 
crybaby, Zai bo lu made a bit of horseplay, giv- 
ing him some of his own blood on a kind of 
leaf to swallow. This made a lot of gas on his 
stomach and they then made fun of him, say- 
ing that Zai bo lu had made him pregnant. 
When he had had enough they gave him some- 
thing to make him vomit. 

42 For other functions of Gbini ge, see pp. 14 
and 23. 


Go ge appeared four times during the session, 
wearing his mask, and saying, “ Dunuma At 
this word everyone present, including the big 
men, fell prone and stayed down until he 
touched each one on the back with a bundle 
of twigs held in his left hand. Anyone he 
wished to punish was left there. 

Wat, unmasked as cult mother, supervised 
the cooking and heard the petty complaints of 
the boys. She had a real job, for it is certain 
some of the little fellows got homesick. She 
also had a spy and a fact-finder, because she 
had the responsibility to be sure than no boy 
ran away or contacted his mother, and tattling 
was taboo. This responsibility was terribly 
heavy, for running away was punished by 
death. Wai could also impose the death penalty 
on older members with Go ge’s approval. It 
was her hand that tapped the victim on the 
forehead with a tiny ceremonial axe as the sig- 
nal to the executioner. If a victim escaped she 
“put his name in her ma.” Then the entire Poro 
organization with all its intertribal ramifica- 
tions was pledged to bring him back. There 
was little chance of escape. 

The older men were coming and going all 
the time, and instructing the boys. These de- 
tails, however, are outside the scope of this 
study of the ge’s themselves. 

There were three ge’s who made medicine 
for the boys. This medicine was either herbal 
or magic. 

There were in Mano at least seven different 
ge’s who acted as foragers to round up food. 
In the Gio country their number increased to 
seventeen, in the Geh country twenty-two, 
each with his own special way of getting food. 
They would beg, steal, borrow, and extort from 
the outsiders in every conceivable way. There 
were catchers of frogs, snails, grasshoppers, 
snakes, chickens, ducks, or any small chop. 
They normally make the people help. Some 
tricked the people into paying fines, of sheep 
or goats, cats or dogs. Others were frankly 
beggars. No one could refuse them anything 
they asked. With so many boys out of circula- 
tion, and men often taking advantage of the 
opportunity to get an extra meal in the Poro, 
it was a serious drain on the resources of the 
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community, and these foragers were a very 
necessary part of the Poro personnel. 

Here are a few examples of the gs’s who 
acted as foragers in Gio country. More than 
forty others are described in Notes on the 
Poro. 

Mo ge, “the rat,” from Meaple (Gio), went 
to town at night and stole whatever food he 
could lay hands on. Anyone who objected had 
to pay a chicken or one hundred cola nuts. He 
had a man with him to carry the plunder back 
to the Bush. 

Slu ge (Gio) ran up when women were 
beating out rice, grabbed some, put it in his 
basket, and ran off, saying, “Sie kpana (They 
force me to do this).” 

Ns g£, “the bat,” from Bbntua (Gio), col- 
lected rice from the boys’ mothers at night. 
The women could not come out of the houses, 
so he sent a messenger inside each house while 
he danced outside. 

Bk bo g£, from Kapa (Gio), danced during 
Poro, exacting a cloth from each house of a big 
man in lieu of “cold water” (preliminary sacri- 
fice or payment), so that their sons might do 
well in their ordeals. 

Near the end of the session Go g£ took the 
boys to the waterside, washed them, and gave 
them their new names. Gbini gs danced with 
no costume to show them the secret of the 
masked gs. Gf Na paraded openly before 
them, so they could see that this gs was only a 
voice and a means of making this voice. 

In the circumcision Bush of the far Gio 
country, where the boys did not sleep in the 
Bush, they were escorted to town every night 
and back to the Bush every morning by a 
masked gs called Bea do su pus, who cared for 
them in various ways, making medicine to keep 
trouble away from them and to help them get 
well quickly. After carrying the boys to the 
Bush in the morning he would return to town 
when the women were cooking, and begging 
a little from each one carry it back to the boys. 
He would come again at night when women 
were cooking the evening meal. No one dared 
refuse him. "That is why they called him Bea 
do, which means “beggar.” They said, “He 
can’t sleep,” because he was constantly on duty 
for a month at a time. Perhaps more than one 
person could wear this mask in relays. 

When he escorted the boys to the Bush he 
left them in charge of Ya boa, who took them 


to the waterside to wash their wounds. If a 
bird flew past he would say, “What is that?” 

“A bird.” 

“Catch it for me.” 

The boys would beg off with cola nuts. 

Shortly after the end of the session in Gio, 
Dr a ya boa (pi. XII, i) went to town and 
called the names of all the boys in the Bush. 
When the people told him, one by one, that the 
boys were in the Bush, the g£ pretended to cry, 
saying, “All my boys are gone!” Then he be- 
came serious and said: “Some of them will stay 
with me in the Bush; they will not come back.” 
He named the ones who had died and told the 
people they would never see them again. 

When graduation time approached Bo gs 
went to town and told the people to clean the 
roads and sweep the town. He watched at 
night and fined anyone caught soiling the 
ground, saying: “Don’t waste it here, go far- 
ther away. Don’t dirty the ground just because 
you had plenty to eat.” 

Bo ku gs came to town and took all the 
women’s rings for the boys to wear on gradua- 
tion day. Nyu ku no ngo took all their beads 
and hung them around the necks of the boys. 
Tu ku gs gathered all the horns to be blown in 
the procession back to town. 

Zo la ks gs, from Luaple (Gio), came to 
town the night before graduation to collect his 
fees from all the mothers. He demanded fine 
“brass things” — anklets, bracelets, or other 
ornaments — from each, telling them he had 
made magical medicine so that all the boys had 
been kept from getting sick. He had actually 
given each one of them a little iron hook 
wrapped with cotton string to hang over his 
shoulder. When the boys came home they re- 
turned the little iron hooks and each gave him 
a “dash” of a ring. 

Flo gs (Mano) (pi. XI, g) had a similar func- 
tion. He seemed to be a kind of guardian of 
the boys while in the Bush and made both 
magical and herbal remedies for them. When 
the Bush was not in session he sometimes acted 
as judge to try offences against the Poro laws. 

Kpo Go (Kpao, French Guinea) (pi. XI, d) 
was called to hear evidence and pass judgment 
when people broke the country law, or Poro 
law. He levied fines varying from three cloths 
to one cow. 

To la gs (Mano, near Gio border) (pi. XI, i) 
came to town in the daytime when anyone 
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broke a sacred law of the Poro. Small boys 
could not look at him. Women could see him, 
but only at a distance as they went about their 
work. Anyone found guilty of telling an out- 
sider, especially a woman, any of the secrets of 
the Poro would be sentenced to death. Anyone 
exposing sacred objects to public view would 
meet the same judgment. There was no possi- 
ble ransom. This gs, accompanied by all the 
old men, would carry the offender into the 
bush, torture him to death, cook and eat him, 
with rice, salt, and spice. 

He exercised a function here similar to that 
of Go gs in the true Mano area. 

In one way or another things were managed 
so that all the boys had new clothes. They 
gave the old ones to Kunu gs, “the owl,” 43 
who promised to keep them for them in case 
they wanted them later. 

The Gio boys consequently returned to 
town with horns blowing and were met with 
singing and dancing. They were given any- 
thing they wanted for one day. 

On the last day of the Bush school session 
Wai cooked several pots of stew so that each 
boy could enjoy his favorite meat and observe 
his family taboos. When the final feast was 
finished and all were ready Gs Na brought 
them into town. 44 

Yongolo to, from Luaple (Gio) (pi. II, j), 
was a mask that was not worn. It was one ver- 
sion of the big MS of the Poro. At the end of 
the session it was carried in a basket called 
Yumbo tie by the last boy to leave. With it in 
the basket were other properties, including the 
pottery whistles. All the ge’s danced while 
this mask lay in state in front of the cult house. 
When their dance was finished the basket was 
carried inside the cult house and put away. It 
was said of this mask that if a woman ever saw 
it she would never menstruate again. 

B5 la gs, from Luaple (Gio), came to town 
at the end of the Poro and said, “My man has 
eaten all the boys.” This would tend to clear 
up the symbolism of Go gs and Wai. To out- 
siders the musical voices of the gs who cannot 
be seen are attributed to the wife of the gs. 
Initiates also refer to the flute, the pottery 
whistles, and resonating pot (pi. Ill, j-p) as the 
voice of gs’s woman. These “female” proper- 
ties are kept along with the big MS of the Poro 

43 See p. 39. 


by Wai. The Go gs mask is kept by Gonola, 
along with the powerful magical fetish, dun- 
uma, whose name is the password of power in 
the Poro ritual. Gonola also kept the cult lai 
on which the ceremonial razor and hooks were 
sharpened. The zo who kept the razor and 
hooks was of secondary importance and should 
be considered as the operating surgeon, in spite 
of the fact that his work and his tools were the 
greatest secret of the Poro Bush school. 

The ancestral spirits are, therefore, repre- 
sented by male and female symbolism. Go gs, 
with his deep voice like the growl of a leopard, 
is the symbol of the male ancestors. The big 
MS and the voice of the gs that cannot be seen 
are the symbols of female ancestors. 

The remark of Bo la gs that her husband has 
eaten all the boys, together with the tradition 
that the boys stay in his belly while in the Poro, 
to be reborn at the end of the session, can be 
explained only by considering that belly as 
sexless, or as the realm of the spirits without 
reference to sex. 

It would follow that, since the boys could be 
reborn only from a female belly, they were 
therefore reborn by the female ancestral spirit. 
This idea is clearly substantiated by the fact 
that when the boys are actually presented to 
the town as newborn babies it is the voice of 
the gs that cannot be seen that brings them to 
town. I myself have seen this ceremony. 

It was just at sunset with a pale pink light 
reflected everywhere. The town was abso- 
lutely quiet. I had been warned not to go to 
town, but I wanted to see what was happening. 
I met the group of men with their pottery 
whistles unexpectedly around a corner. In con- 
sternation they hurried into the compound of 
Gonola, dispersing, so that I could see clearly 
that no masked figure was among them. 1 here 
was literally nothing to see. 

The chief came toward me, saying, “You 
have scared the gs away.” 

I said, “Let us go to the old man’s quarter, 
I want to shake hands with my friends.” 

On approaching the gate I was met by the 
big zo who kept the razor and hooks, the oper- 
ating surgeon. He objected to my going in, 
admitting that I knew all the secrets, but point- 
ing out that few of the people knew that I 
knew, and would not understand unless I swore 

“See p. 28. 
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to secrecy and let them “wash my face” — 
with water in which the big Ada had first been 
washed. 

I objected to this, thinking quickly that if I 
swore to secrecy I could never write this paper, 
which I had in mind even then. Then they 
agreed to proceed as though nothing had hap- 
pened except that the ge had “retired.” He had 
done his work anyhow. 

The town crier then announced that the ge 
had born the boys again and the women 
could come out of their houses. There fol- 
lowed fully two minutes of absolute silence, 
which was exceedingly impressive, for the sun- 
set light reflected from the clouds changed to 
an eery gray like early dawn. I am of the 
opinion that the men had been waiting for that 
lighting effect. 

The town crier walked toward an open space 
in town where the boys were sitting on a long 
row of mats, each covered head and foot with 
a country cloth blanket, so arranged that he 
could peep out where the edges of the blanket 
were held around his face like a hood. Gradu- 
ally little sounds came from the houses as one 
by one the women peeped out. Then they 
came slowly and the boys began to look out 
from under their blankets. 

The chief of that quarter of town was intro- 
duced to me as mentor of the boys. He began 
to introduce them by their new names. They 
were treated as strangers even by their mothers. 
They said nothing. 

Then began a strange pantomime of friends 
helping the boys to stand and teaching them to 
walk. Each was revealed covered with white 
clay. His friends showed him how to wrap his 
blanket around himself in lieu of clothing. 
Then they began showing him things, naming 
them, and teaching him to talk, carrying out 
the idea that he was like a newborn baby. 

The town belonged to the boys for two days, 
while nobody did anything except teach them 

even how to eat. They were introduced to 
everybody, and a sort of open-house reception 
held in the house of the chief who was acting 
as their mentor. Needless to say, the boys 
learned very fast! At the end of two days they 
were men in full tribal standing, but for weeks 
afterward they were extended every courtesy 
usually reserved for visiting dignitaries. 

The function of ge’s in the Poro Bush school, 
or Ge Bj, must be considered from three ap- 


proaches: first, that of the big men who regu- 
lated everything; second, that of the boys 
themselves; third, that of the women and chil- 
dren who, as a class, were outsiders. 

To the big men the ge’s were purely and 
simply masks. These masks were not only 
revered and worshiped, but at the same time 
used for very practical ends. They were used 
to control and instruct both the outsiders and 
the neophytes. In the old days when the Ge Bj 
was in session up to three years, instruction and 
discipline of the neophytes constituted a large 
proportion of the activities of the ge’s toward 
the school. The other functions of the ge’s in 
the school were essentially the same as their 
functions toward the community in general, in- 
cluding the making of medicine, both herbal 
and magical, protection against witchcraft or 
calamity, the administration of justice, and the 
conduct of rituals with or without sacrifice. 

To the neophytes in the Ge Bj the ge’s were 
all things. They were first of all to be feared as 
though they were living gods. Even as the 
boys came to know more and more about 
them, this fear was merely commuted into an 
attitude of worship. Concurrently, the fear of 
the masked figure with costume concealing the 
man was commuted to worship of the mask as 
such, at which stage the man or wearer simply 
joined in the worship. 

This summary does not quite apply to the 
neophyte’s attitude toward the small ma or the 
big Ala of the Poro. This attitude was always 
one of worship, but in the case of the small 777 a 
it was on a very familiar and personal basis. He 
could put it in his own pocket and carry it 
around with him. When he talked to it, it was 
more or less like talking to himself. He could 
even abuse it, provided he begged its pardon 
afterward. 

The big Ada was less personal, since it repre- 
sented the spirits of his ancestors, which he 
would never dare abuse or insult in any way. 
Above all other masks it was the one he revered 
most. On it he swore eternal secrecy with an 
oath that pledged his very life and set him 
against his own mother and all other women. 

His attitude toward the ge’s, however, was 
not always that of fear and trembling, because 
some of them were very busy, month in and 
month out, raiding the outsiders — begging, 
stealing, buying, or borrowing food and'other 
good things for the boys themselves and for the 
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men, with whom they gradually came to enjoy 
more and more comradeship. 

To the outsiders the ge’r, of the Ge Bo, were 
a fearsome lot. They could not be denied or 
opposed. They had to be given whatever they 
demanded. They were immune from all laws 
and regulations except the ones which they 
themselves imposed. They existed for one pur- 
pose only, and that was to keep the Ge Bo func- 
tioning and protected. Since their own sons 
were inside, the women not only put up with it 
but even met the ge's half way working “day 
and night” to provide extra food. The life and 
tempo of the whole community was for the 
time being thus regulated by the ge's to the 
needs of the Bush school. Even war had to 
wait, and the final calamity of death sometimes 
had to be ignored. (The death of one of the 


initiates during a Poro session was not even 
announced until the close of the session, and 
then no mourning for him was allowed. They 
said, “He was a witch.”) 

When the girls were in the Sande Bush 
school, Di Da 65, the women retaliated in prin- 
ciple, but neither in kind nor in amount, 
towards the men. There were no gch to carry 
food. The women did that simply and quietly. 
Instruction of the girls was carried on in the 
same way by the women, without the use of 
masks. It was only at the time of the gradua- 
tion of the girls that the g£ exercised any func- 
tion. At this time a mask 45 was worn by the 
head woman of the Sande; but she did little 
more than escort the girls back to town and 
dance, at a distance from the men, more or less 
surrounded by other women. 
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When the Ki La mi zo's or other big men 
wanted to get together to talk things over they 
usually did so secretly in the seclusion of the 
bush. Between Poro sessions they used one of 
the ge's to round up something to eat. Here 
again we see the hand of Gonola at work, for 
the ge’s could function only at his bidding. 

Gbea ge, “crocodile,” from Yiaple (Gio) 
(pi. XI, a), would sit down and talk where a 
party of men were fishing with nets. Each 
fisher must give him one fish. When he came 
to town he begged from each house for some- 
thing to eat with his fish. Each woman cooked 
rice and one fish and put this in his basket. 
The ge took the food to the bush to be eaten by 
the assembled zo's. 

N'ga dolo, “I can’t agree with you,” would 
demand and receive cloth and when that was 
given him he would ask for a loin cloth. Vari- 
ous items of clothing would be offered him, 
but he would refuse them until a black cat had 
been found for him. If a cat was not available 
he would accept a black cloth as a substitute. 

Sa ge, from Kaple (Gio), carried a small 
whip with which he would beat any small chil- 
dren he found in town. After he had flogged 
the children he would ask for chicken eggs. 
The mothers probably brought the eggs gladly 
to buy off the g£ from further flogging of their 
children. He carried the eggs into the bush to 
be eaten by the zo's. 

45 Harley, 1941b, pi. XII, b. 


Tie bli si, from Butulu (Kra), was a bad g£. 
His nose was on upside down. On market day 
he used to sit on the road demanding tribute 
from everyone who passed. If a contribution 
was not forthcoming from someone, he would 
strip off whatever clothes the person was wear- 
ing and appropriate them. 

Y a bu ge, “rice eater,” would come when a 
chief made a feast and beg some of it and carry 
it awav into the cult house where the zo's 

J 

would eat it. 

Gba ti de, from Kaple (Gio), danced in 
town and had to be given food. Whatever was 
given he would always complain that it was far 
too small. Rice would be brought in baskets, 
fanners, buckets, and so on, until he had gath- 
ered all he could extort. Then he would take 
it to the chief and beg him to cook it for him. 
He would also beg meat to go with it. Then 
he would take it all into the bush and divide it 
with his “gang.” It was not known what or- 
ganization was behind this ge or who ate the 
food. 

Ya ivj do, from Kaple (Gio), walked about 
or sat down when he came to town but said 
nothing. Children laughed at him but he didn’t 
mind. He nodded his head at passers-by. 
People gave him small presents but he paid no 
attention to them. After three days of this the 
chief gave him a generous dash and sent him 
away. 
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The practice of medicine among the people 
was a function of housewives, old women, mid- 
wives, and men who specialized either as herb 
doctors and bonesetters or as diviners who 
mixed their magical prescriptions with certain 
herbs. 46 

When an unknown pestilence came and the 
matter did not yield to the herb doctors and 
diviners the chief might seek higher aid by call- 
ing Zd gs (pi. V, b). All the women would be 
sent inside the houses by the gEs messenger. 
Then he would come to town and harangue 
the men, telling them to stop bewitching one 
another. If anyone sick at the time got well he 
was obligated to make a feast for the whole 
town. The gs was called for this feast. He 
carried his part of the food away into the bush. 

Longwa, from Seaple (Gio) (pi. XIII, f), 
came to town when there was an unusual 
amount of sickness. It was said that if he came 
on a sunny day the clouds would come and 
hide the sun. Any sick man watching him 
dance was supposed to be cured promptly. 

The wearer of this mask was keeper of all 
the masks for that clan. He was therefore on 
a par with Gbini g£ in Mano. 

Da ya b5a , from Butulu (Gio) (pi. VIII, i), 
was guardian of the boys in the circumcision 
Bush and made medicine for their ills. 47 

Gu Ida g£ , from Zoli (Gio), was called to 
attend women in difficult labor. He spewed 
water on the ground and made a paste of mud. 
The midwife took some of the paste and 
rubbed it on the patient’s forehead. What 
good this did is questionable, and limited, nat- 
urally, to the psychological effect. It is a fact 
that these women frequently stay in labor two 
or even three days and still have live babies. At 
any rate the g£ would take the credit and visit 
the baby on the fourth day if a boy, the third, 
if a girl. On this occasion he presented the 
child to the town, naming it, and blessing it by 
spewing water on it from his mouth, and prom- 
ising it good health. 

Out of my collection of over five hundred 
masks there were five which had been made in 
memory of men with faces distorted by disease 
(pi. IX, a , b , c, d). Each of these was venerated 
as a petty god, and sacrifices made to it by indi- 

40 Harley, 1941a, pp. 37-43. 


viduals suffering from the same disease, with 
prayers for recovery. 

One of these masks represents gangosa, or 
destruction of the nose by yaws. Two others 
show one-sided facial paralysis. The fourth is 
a likeness of a man with a tumor of the lower 
jaw. The keeper of this last one posed as a 
doctor and tried to help sufferers by building a 
little fire on the tumor. It is interesting to note 
that this sort of medicine is rarely practised 
and that masks of deformed faces made little 
headway as gods of medicine. I was told of one 
other such mask. It was made in memory of a 
blind man. 

Gbasa , from Du kling (Mano), was used in 
the initiation rites of the Gbasa society for 
suppression of witches. The head of this’ soci- 
ety also held it by the chin while dancing in 
town at night. He was accompanied by all 
members dancing backwards on their heels. 
They kept it up all night long, coming and go- 
ing at intervals. When there was any heavy 
work to be done u Gbasa would do it.” This 
meant that all the young able-bodied men 
would do it just before dawn, working en 
masse and walking backwards on their heels. 
They could perform miracles of strength by 
working up a mass hysteria which trampled a 
wide path over ordinary obstacles. 

Ga sua , also called Goti, T okali, Beleke avea, 
or Gf (Kra) (pi. XV, a ), is not a mask but a 
solid sculptured clay head with grotesque hu- 
man features. Often it has four eyes like Lu 
bo bie (pi. VI, b). It is an object of sacrifice 
and prayer for protection against witches or 
for luck, new babies, fertility of the fields, or 
recovery from illness. Its keeper, like Gonola, 
is owner of the town. It is not, however, a clan 
symbol and not every town or clan had one. 

Its owner is really more of a diviner than 
clan head. As priest of this great fetish he 
dances with it balanced on his head. Working 
himself into a frenzy he answers questions 
about past, present, and future. As an oracle 
the fetish is also featured in the catching and 
execution of supposed witches. 

Sometimes a set is made (pi. XV, b), the 
big one having two smaller “helpers.” When 
this is the case the priest with the big one on 

47 See Harley, 1941b, pp. 16 and 21. 
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his head mutters and makes indistinguish- 
able sounds. One of the others talks to the 
petitioner. The third one is an intermediate 
interpreter. 

The fetish is greatly feared, and no rascal 
will willingly enter a town where one is 
located. 

From Butulu in near-by Gio country comes 


the story of a wooden Janus figure with similar 
functions (pi. II, c ). It is never seen in public. 
Its priest stays with it inside the house while 
one of the interpreters stands in the door and 
another talks to the people outside. It is a sort 
of court of high appeal for cases that cannot be 
settled in the ordinary way. It also issues de- 
crees and announces taboos and “laws.” 


MASKS WITH ANIMAL FEATURES 


The grotesque exaggeration of features of 
the “male” masks often include likenesses of 
animals and birds. Some are deliberately hide- 
ous and so much more animal than human that 
they deserve the name demon. It must be ad- 
mitted that frightfulness is part of the tech- 
nique of keeping women and children in awe 
of the spirits, but the awe of the wearer him- 
self is just as real. No man could fail to respect 
a mask to which he had sacrificed his own son, 
as did the “priest” of Go gs on succession to his 
office . 48 There must, therefore, be more than 
frightfulness to explain the grotesque animal 
masks. 

The explanation lies in the native venera- 
tion of force or power inherent in anything 
whether animate or inanimate. The mana of the 
forest animals is very powerful. The tendency 
to worship animals for this reason has been 
combined with the conviction that ancestral 
spirits are the most powerful of all forces. The 
consideration of animals as totems and helpers 
represents a stage of that combination, and 
gradually the spirits of animals became linked 
with those of ancestors. The combination of 
human and animal features in these masks is 
visible expression of the attempt to recognize 
spirit power as having both human and animal 
attributes. Animals on earth were able to do 
some things that human beings on earth could 
not do. The all-powerful spirits are thought 
of as able to effect both types of activity. 

By combining human and animal features 
with frightful exaggeration an impression was 
created which tended to match the further idea 
that there were certain unexplained phenomena 

"If a lai (celt-adz) whetstone (pi. Ill, b) accom- 
panied the Gj ge mask, another human sacrifice con- 
scrated the transfer of this sacred tool to a new home. 
The same ceremony was necessary when Gonola or 
IV at obtained a horn of magical substance called 
Dunuma which gave power over all other gr's. 


and calamities pointing to a force more potent 
than either human beings or animals. By com- 
bining the symbols of the most powerful things 
they knew they sought to create symbols of 
the all-powerful unseen force of their uni- 
verse. To that symbol no sacrifice was too 
sacred, no price too much to pay for its 
mana. 

Go ge (pi. VII, d) in some parts of Gio 
country is identified with the leopard. In 
Gbande country the great mask was a croco- 
dile, dandaiM In Gio the elephant, or a con- 
glomerate forest demon, Lu bo hie (pi. VI, b), 
seemed to hold a very high place. His high 
cheekbones and his four eyes tend to connect 
him with the gorilla masks of the Cameroon. 
The Gio have an important mask called Klua 
ge, which is the chimpanzee (pi. IX, j). One 
Gio mask of high standing was called the “py- 
thon.” In the Konor country toward the pas- 
toral savanna the big mask is distinctly a cow, 
but it has the chimpanzee cheekbones and the 
same protuberant eyes as all the other Go gs’s. 
Finally, there is the peculiar four-eyed clay 
demon head, Ga sua, which as we have seen , 50 
serves several of the functions of Go gs in the 
Grebo country. 

Many of the lesser animals were represented 
by masks. Sometimes they had human faces 
only slightly modified to suggest animal char- 
acteristics. "Sometimes the animal features were 
predominant, especially the mouths. 

The hornbills and the crested hawk illustrate 
this very well. When anyone killed a great 
hornbill the “owner” of the hornbills put on 
his mask (see below) and demanded why the 

When a new costume was made for any of the gds, 
human sacrifice was again demanded. See Harley, 
1941a, p. 131. 

"Harley, 1941b, p. 27 and fig. 2, p. 28. 

“See p. 34. 
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bird had not been brought to him. He was 
usually satisfied if he was given some of the 
meat, but, if he wished, he could impose the 
fine of a goat. 

Kpala (pi. XI, e), the lesser hornbill, some- 
times went to judge petty palavers. When they 
saw him coming they settled the matter hur- 
riedly because they knew he would judge 
harshly . 51 Z a, the crested hawk , 52 would put 
on his mask and lead the whole town to the 
house of the man who had killed a hawk with- 
out reporting it, singing, “ Za , wing bi Za,” and 
collect five hampers of seed rice to be divided 
among the women who had sons in the Poro. 
They planted the rice. 

The beliefs of the people left plenty of room 
for the animals in their traditions. As pointed 
out above, the owners of the forest were also 
owners of the forest animals. Sometimes the 
ownership was connected with specific clan 
totem animals but there is much confusion on 
this point and nothing very clear can be said — 
except that it was taboo to kill or eat a totem 


Most important of the petty gods were those 
supposed to bring fertility to childless women. 
The first two here described had the same face 
and may have been carved by the same artist, 
though they came from different parts of the 
Gio country. 

Zei, from Luaple (pi. XIII, e ), was called to 
town by a group of men, some of whose wives 
had failed to conceive. He told the men in pub- 
lic that it was God’s will that they had no chil- 
dren, but that he would give them his blessings 
and then their women would all have babies. 

He took some water in his mouth, spewed it 
on the ground, made paste, and rubbed it on 
the abdomen of each childless woman. “That 
is a fine baby I leave in your belly.” Then he 
danced and the women cooked rice for him. 
The husbands furnished a goat and all the town 
feasted. The gs took his part to carry with 
him. He put his hand in the bowls of rice and 
said: “That is a fine baby I put into the rice. 
Let it go into your belly.” 

Women sometimes came from other towns 
to get the blessing. The blessed rice was shared 

61 See also Gea, p. 24. 

“Harley, 1941b, p. 22, pi. VII, e. 

“Schwab, 1947, pp. 321 and 355. 


animal, and that if one were killed for meat or 
as a dangerous beast it had to be brought to the 
clan “owner.” Sometimes such an owner had 
his own personal animal familiar. It was finally 
believed that such an owner could not only in- 
fluence the totem animal to do his bidding, but 
could actually change himself into his animal 
familiar and walk about alone or lead the ani- 
mal herd in person. 

An old bull elephant separated from the herd 
and on the rampage was certainly a person, and 
the people thought they knew who it was. 
They said, “Bumbli is vexed about something.” 
The idea of were-animals and of animal helpers 
was widespread. Anybody’s dream soul was 
believed capable of entering an animal and get- 
ting into all sorts of mischief. If an animal 
pressed by hunters took refuge in a village it 
was certainly a person and suitable ritual was 
necessary to readjust matters if the animal was 
killed, e.g., its tail had to be cut off to keep it 
from “disappearing.” Sometimes it was al- 
lowed to go unscathed . 53 

GODS 

by the husbands who had called the gs. Then 
the gs danced again and went away. 

The Zei mask from Bople, a variation of the 
one above, was worn by a man who came to 
town when requested. He took dried pow- 
dered leaves of Kai ( Maesobotyra sparsiflora), 
a tree which bears much fruit on limbs and 
trunk, and put them in a pan with water. 
Childless women washed with the water and 
prayed to the gs for babies. All the women in 
town brought rice, which the gs took into the 
bush and shared with the zo people. His fee 
was one cloth. 

Three other masks with the same face have 
already been described. One 54 came to town 
to present a new baby to the public. The two 
others 55 were called when a cow was to be 
killed as a sacrifice to the ancestors at planting 
time. In time this face would probably have 
come to be widely worshiped as a goddess of 
fertility. 

Along with one lot of masks there was 
brought to me an unusual sacred piece of pot- 
tery— really two bowls joined together (pi. 

64 See p. 23. 

66 See p. 24. 
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XV, c). The story told me by the man who 
brought it was that it had been made about 
fifty years before by a woman named Madia, 
who lived in the town of Loli, Zo clan, Gio. 

Madia was herself a twin, and was the 
mother of three pairs of twins. This remark- 
able family seems to have given rise to a sort 
of “cult of twins” in that clan. 

One of Madia’s daughters gave birth to four 
pairs of twins. Her husband, whose name was 
Gbli mia, “pot cover,” had a mask made for 
himself as a patron of twins, and called the 
mask Kps gs. Whenever his wife gave birth 
to twins the man put on his mask and danced 
in town. Kps ge was a “good” gs. When he 
danced all the people brought him small pres- 
ents and congratulated him. 

When the twins were old enough to walk, 
Gbli mia killed a chicken as a sacrifice to the 
mask, and each twin was given a leg of the 
chicken to eat. This would “make their legs 
strong.” In that locality twins were considered 
good luck, an opinion which is very unusual in 
the country as a whole. 

The twin pots were made for the twins to 
eat from. In this example, the pot at one end 
was larger than the other. This variation was 
explained by the fact that this set of pots was 
made for a pair of mixed twins, and the larger 
pot was for the boy twin, the smaller for the 
girl. 

At the time the twin pots were brought to 
me, I was told that the grandmother, Madia, 
was still living, and that the grandchildren were 
already adults. The owner of the mask, Gbli 
mia had died. I believe his mask was brought to 
me and is somewhere in the collection, but I 
cannot now identify it. 

Vh ya gs, from Duople (Gio), chewed cer- 
tain leaves and spewed them on the door sill of 
a childless woman, first rubbed some of the 
paste on his forehead, then on the woman’s 
forehead as she sat just inside the door. He 
promised that she would have a baby. If she 
did he visited her again and named the baby 
Pea se, “good face.” Then he demanded a 
sacrifice of a sheep or a goat. A cloth was ac- 
ceptable as a substitute. 

Z’na gs, from Maabo (Gio), was a mask that 
was not worn. The zo who was its keeper was 

68 Harley, 1941b, p. 29. 


called hy childless women. He took the mask 
to their town, washed it in water, then told 
the women to wash themselves with the same 
water. Their husbands watched the procedure. 
Five or ten women might wash in the same 
water. Each one of them then brought some 
rice. One of them brought a chicken and pre- 
sented it to the mask, saying: “We have no 
children. We have called Z 'na gs. He will 
make us get children.” Then they presented 
the rice to the mask. The zo then killed the 
chicken and rubbed some blood on the mask. 
The women cooked the chicken with rice. 
The zo offered a bit to the mask and called all 
the people of the town to eat. Everyone, in- 
cluding the zo, ate some. 

Another mask from the Gio country was de- 
scribed in Notes on the Poro. 5a It was prayed 
to by the midwide and the pregnant women 
for fine babies and easy delivery. Here again 
the mask was washed and the women washed 
with the same water. They made a thank offer- 
ing to this mask after the baby was born. This 
mask had a woman’s face with two breasts 
carved on the forehead . 57 

Z ena, meaning “God” (Gio) (pi. XIII, a), 
blessed people and predicted good fortune. 
This mask had the face of a woman but it was 
worn by a man. He promised babies. Women 
cut off bits of their hair and worked it into the 
headdress of the mask. He went to the water- 
side, got a pan of water, and took it to the cen- 
ter of town without looking back. Childless 
women then dipped their hands in it, rubbed it 
on their bodies, and prayed: “Let me have a 
baby.” A baby born to one of them was 
named Z ena. Then they brought rice, which 
was cooked by a zo woman. Everyone in town 
had to eat some of it. No one was allowed to 
leave town on the day Z ena was expected. 

Gba gs, “dog spirit,” from Tawie (Gio), was 
kept by the owner of the land and was proba- 
bly similar to Go gs in Mano country. He de- 
creed, “No one may take a cutlass to cut farm 
until you bring my rice.” The people brought 
him ten hampers of rice and a goat, which was 
sacrificed so that no one would cut himself or 
anyone else during the farm cutting. The gs 
told them no one would get hurt. Then they 
brought a white chicken and a hamper of white 

57 Harley, 1941b, pi. XI, d. 
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cola nuts to thank him in advance for pro- 
tecting them. 

When they had finished cutting all their 
farms the women brought five hampers of rice, 
one goat, and one white chicken. The ge sacri- 
ficed the animals for good crops, then told the 
women to go plant their rice, promising them 
good crops . 58 

Sie da ge, from Bople (Gio), also functioned 
at farm-cutting time. When a man was ready 
to burn his farm he went to this ge and told 
him. The ge gave him a leaf to chew, with oil, 
and spew out on the spot where he planned to 
start the fire. Then the gc said, “Take the fire 
away from my heart.” The man had to prom- 
ise to make a pot of palm kernel oil for the ge 
after he burned his farm. 

Klue ge, from Luaple (Gio) (pi. X, b), was 
supposed to come to town and sing before any- 
one could harvest and eat new rice. The people 
had to bring him some first. Then they all ate 
a little and after that everyone could eat of the 
new crop . 59 

Ble ge also demanded new rice in return for 
having helped drive away the rice birds which 
were a pest everywhere. 

Gbea, “wild goose,” from Ziali (Gio), was 
a patron of fishermen and made medicine for 
them to put in the water. He went with them 
to the catch. Some men worked under water 
with elongated dip nets held under one arm. 
Others drove fish toward the nets, diving and 
splashing about. They gave the ge one fish out 
of every ten. The medicine stupified the fish 
so they were easily caught. 

Gbu , from Beinwie, near Dananae, was not 
worn but carried and put on some leaves near 
the river where men went to catch fish. Any 
fish caught was shown to the mask. All were 
cleaned on the spot and the “belly” parts put in 
a pot for the keeper of the mask. When the 
men returned to town the women cooked the 
fish, furnishing some rice “for the mask.” The 
keeper and his son ate this rice cooked with the 
fish livers and cleanings. 

Sage, from Bople (Gio), was the hunters’ 
patron. Its keeper washed the mask with water 
containing certain leaves, then washed the hun- 
ter’s dog with the water. The dog was thereby 
protected from snakebite or other bad luck. 

“See Bo, Harley, 1941b, p. 25. 


If the hunter made a kill he gave the heart to 
the keeper of the mask. 

Sometimes the hunters would also pray to 
this mask, spewing water out of their mouths 
onto it and asking for good luck. 

Yi lo ge, “running water” (Gio), made 
“medicine water” for various people — for 
hunters, trappers, and fishermen — to give them 
good luck. When a chief was about to go on 
a journey this ge gave him medicine water to 
rub on his body, saying, “If any man makes 
witch for me let his own witch kill him.” 
When a man was ready to cut farm the ge 
would make medicine water, take it and sprin- 
kle it on the spot where farm was to be cut so 
the crop would be good. This medicine water 
was called Gbo gbea. Fees to be paid were the 
blood and heart of any animal killed by the 
hunter, a hamper of new rice from the farmer, 
a sheep or a goat from the chief who went on 
a journey. All these fees were divided among 
the zo's of the town and eaten in the bush. 

A Gio man once brought a mask which had 
belonged to his grandfather, who was chief of 
the hunters in his clan. The man did not know 
its name. The hunters used to bring it out 
when they went after a Bongo antelope. They 
put it on some leaves and danced around it. 
Then its keeper “threw cola” to find out 
whether or not they were likely to see a Bongo. 
If the cola fell right, each hunter would then 
chew one of the cola nuts and spew it onto the 
mask. Then they went out to hunt. 

The Bongo is a very wary animal and hard 
to kill. A successful hunter must tell all the 
assembled hunters afterwards every detail of 
the kill, exactly how he stalked it. This was 
done as they gathered around the carcass. If 
he left out any detail they would never kill an- 
other one, because the spirit of the animal must 
be convinced that it had been outwitted. 

The carcass belonged to the chief. No com- 
mon man could claim such meat. The chief 
divided it according to definite rules. 

Di wi was the gate-keeper of the diviners’ 
Bush (see below). The entrance fee was one 
chicken. 

De ge, from Diali (Gio) (pi. VI, f), the di- 
viners’ patron, tested the wits of the boys in 
the Poro school. When the diviners met in a 

“See Harley, 1941b, p. 26. 
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certain place in the Poro Bush, the drum 
beaten was a human skull. The masked and 
costumed figure sat over one end of a con- 
cealed tunnel or hollow log through which ran 
a long string. A neophyte would bring this gs 
a white chicken, which he put under his foot 
while he tied the string to its legs. Then the 
chicken disappeared, drawn into the tunnel by 
a man concealed at the other end of the string. 
This man killed the chicken and threw it over 
the bushes to fall at the feet of the gs. The 
conundrum was put to the neophyte: “Who 
killed my chicken?” The boy had to discover 
the answer for himself or pay six bracelets. 


This gs also danced in town when the di- 
viner had reason to rejoice over the good for- 
tune supposed to have resulted from following 
his advice. When he was through dancing, the 
diviner gave him a brass anklet. 

Kunu gs, “the owl,” from Bewi (Kra), was 
a bad gs, the patron of witches. When his 
voice was heard at night, the members of the 
witch cult assembled to “play” and dance. 
Members were said to specialize in charms for 
catching or harming enemies or in actual poi- 
soning. This was the only really bad gs in the 
whole collection. This cult was unknown in 
the Mano country. 


PORTRAIT MASKS 


As stated at the beginning of this discussion, 
masks were often portraits. Here are a few of 
the portraits with definite histories to illustrate 
how portrait masks became petty gods as ‘ re- 
cent ancestors.” At least, the people repre- 
sented were still remembered as human beings 
and had not yet become merely masks (pi. 
XII). 

To be slightly inconsistent, I want to refer 
first to the mask, Go gs, supposed to be the 
founder of the Poro. It has been convention- 
alized until its fearsome characteristics outshine 
its human features, but the tradition is that the 
mummy still exists in Loma country to the 
northwest of the Mano people. The ritual of 
initiation of a wearer of the mask in that coun- 
try includes the laying of the mummy’s hands 
on the head of the new “priest.” 60 

The great warrior whose mask became a sort 
of god of war has already been mentioned, as 
wefl as the mother of three great fighters who 
was similarly venerated . 61 

Ma die (pi. XII, e) was remembered by the 
Geh people. “She was a woman of so generous 
a reputation that she was immortalized by a 
mask. The wearer danced at the time of farm 
cutting while the women cooked for the men 
cutting the farm. The wearer sang of the fame 
of Ma die, who cooked a pot of rice that never 
got empty. This was to please the spirit of 
Ma die so all would have plenty to eat and the 
farm would be fruitful.” 62 

“Harley, 1941b, p. 27. 

81 See p. 3. 

62 Harley, 1941b, pp. 22-23. 


Nya wo was a very popular young woman. 
When she was about to die, she begged that a 
mask should be made for her so her friends 
would not forget her. This was done before 
she died. She saw it and was satisfied (pi. 
XIII, b). 

Go gbi gs 63 was a mask made in honor of a 
man famous for the amount of cola nuts he 
consumed. His mask became a collector of 
cola nuts for the Poro boys. 

Sie gs 64 (pi. VIII, j) was the name of a mask 
made in honor of a man who was both greedy 
and generous. He collected huge supplies for 
the Poro. When he died the people made this 
mask. They prayed to it when they went to 
plant rice, asking for fertility and plenty. 

Ms ma gs 65 was a mask made in honor of a 
boy artist, famous for his skill in carving masks. 
He was teacher of the art, and since this mask 
carved bv one of his pupils is of very fine qual- 
ity, it is unfortunate that his art cannot be car- 
ried on today. 

Other portraits include the fine masks of 
mutilated faces which became petty gods of 
medicine. 

Gs Na was the name given to the mask (pi. 
I, c) made in honor of a young woman who 
became the wife of a slave brought as a living 
sacrifice to Naoia gs. Here we have a beautiful 
mask which was the “wife” of a very powerful 
gs. Both these masks are on display in the 
Peabody Museum. 

83 Harley, 1941b, p. 21. 

04 Harley, 1941b, p. 23, pi. VII, a. 

“Harley, 1941b, p. 26, pi. IX, b. 
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MASKS AS AGENTS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


The little ma’s have already been described 
as partly portraits of their owners. There were 
also small replicas of big masks, made when a 
big one became worm-eaten or was destroyed 
by fire. It was always a miniature of the big 
one, and was in a way a portrait of it\ for it was 
made so that the dispossessed spirit of the big 
one would have a resting place where it would 
feel at home. 

Ma baa, “what thing do I lack?” was im- 
mortalized by her portrait carved on the front 
of the handle of a ceremonial spoon made about 
i860 in Glai in the Kra country. On the back 
of the handle is the portrait of Nying gli, “dry 
your tears,” the favorite girl first to be called 
by Ma boa when she needed help to prepare a 
feast for all the people. This Janus spoon 68 was 
carved at the request of Ma boa's husband by a 
young man named Mea w 5 . As a carver of 
masks his cult name was Z ena (God). 

The spoon was used at public feasts. The 
head woman would announce the feast: “My 
name is Ma boa. Nying gli is here to help me. 
No one will go hungry today.” 


Another ceremonial spoon, We ya, ei 28 
inches long, was made about 1830 in memory 
of W e ya. It was first used by Me yi ko who 
died about 1850. She used to say: “My name is 
W e ya. Anyone who has no food will come 
out of his house and eat with me today. When 
we have a feast it is not good for anyone to go 
hungry.” She gave a brass ring to the chief and 
salt to all the poor people, then cooked the 
rice. 

When the feast was prepared she took first 
some of the food in the spoon and offered it 
to the spirits, then passed the spoon around to 
all the people, who pretended to take and eat 
with the ancestral spirits, but actually they 
took none. After that, all could eat. One old 
man and one old woman spoke for the crowd, 
thanking We ya. The chief gave Ms yi ko a 
cloth, which she “gave to the spoon.” 

These portraits on spoon handles were not 
quite masks but were very similar in function. 
They were ancestral soul-pieces used in public 
ritual. 


DANCERS, MINSTRELS, AND CLOWNS 


People speak of fine ge’s who dance and sing 
on public occasions. Other ge’s who dance in- 
clude good gr’r who share their gifts with all 
the people and bad ge’s who are never satisfied 
and beat people. Most of these dancers have 
female faces, but the bad ones have faces of 
demons or animals. 

Occasionally, two of them appear together, 
one acting as speaker or interpreter for the 
other. There has been little development, how- 
ever, of ge’s as dramatic actors. The costumes 
are too cumbersome, and it was strictly taboo 
for the actors to reveal themselves as human 
beings. 

Zo ge, “the stutterer,” and his speaker ap- 
peared together, both masked (pi. IX, g and 
h). The stutterer tried and tried to say what he 
wanted, then finally the speaker said it for him 
and he came out with, “Yes, that is what I was 
trying to say.” They made it so funny that 
they got more than they asked for. 

At harvest time another pair played in town. 
One represented a sleeping rice-bird, the other 

“ A similar spoon is figured in Notes on the Poro, 
pi. XIII, a, and Schwab, 1947, fig. 71, b and c. 


a spirit driving the flies away from the sleeping 
rice-bird, he himself falling asleep frequently. 

Bea ge visited a new grandfather, asking his 
woman to give him the crusts of scorched rice 
left in the pots from the feast celebrating the 
arrival of a new baby. The woman ridiculed 
him and even cursed with impunity. He took 
it good naturedly, laughed, and joined in the 
fun. 

Kupa ya ge was the portrait of a flirtatious 
young woman, worn by a man who went about 
complaining in a woman’s voice: “My fashion 
is bad. My husband beats me. I can’t stay in 
any place long. Palm wine makes me vexed. 
Rice makes me mad.” People drove him from 
place to place, laughing. 

Di va had a big mouth, which was his name. 
He was a noted teller of tall tales and made 
much out of nothing. Sometimes he came to 
town when people were quarreling. His exag- 
gerations of the case were so ludicrous that the 
quarrel was forgotten. If there were any wea- 
pons involved, he took them with him. 

67 Schwab, fig. 70, c and d. 
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Mini so ge sang for women beating rice to 
the rhythm of his singing, and in this way so 
lightened the work, keeping them amused 
with his song. 

Zd ge, from Butulu (Gio), sang for women 
to dance. This mask had the face of a man and 
was worn by a man. He sang in front of each 
house in turn and expected a small gift from 
each householder. 

Gbing ge , from Maabo (Gbeali, Gio), went 
from town to town, and sang inside the houses, 
accompanied by various musical instruments. 
The door was shut and presents were collected 
for him by an assistant outside the door. 

Z o ge, from Baple (Gio), danced in town, 
thanked the old men for their wisdom, and 
urged them to take good care of the young 
women. Then he thanked all husbands for tak- 
ing such good care of their wives. He expected 
three chickens and one bucket of rice. The 
food was cooked and eaten by all husbands. 
Some of the chicken’s blood was rubbed on the 
mask. The ge was given a fee of one hundred 
cola nuts. 

No a nya , from Butulu (Kra), a fine dancer, 
asked for a dash from each person; but if a man 
had nothing to give, the ge would give him 
something. Finally he danced before the chief, 
asking for something to eat. This he divided 
among all those present. He was called a 
“good ge.” 

Z i mia ga, “traveler can’t see,” from Bauldi 
(Gio), was so-called because a traveler would 
become so intrigued by this ge's dancing and 
singing that he would forget about his journey, 
no longer be a traveler, but stay to see and talk 
about what he had seen. 

There are several masks who all danced and 
played at festive occasions 68 (pi. XIV, b). 

Gbolo ge, from Kaple (Gio), danced and 
played with boys not yet initiated. He re- 


The ge’s had many faces and almost as many 
functions, but there were certain fundamental 
qualities shared by all. They were inanimate 
masks manipulated by human beings, who were 
in turn manipulated by the spirits supposed to 

“See also Harley, 1941b, p. 22 and pi. V, g. 

“Schwab, 1947, p. 364. 

70 Schwab, 1947, fig. 86, a-d. 


ceived a dash of fresh palm kernels. The son of 
a big man would sometimes kill a chicken or a 
sheep for all the boys to eat. Blood was put on 
the mask . 69 

A boy would sometimes dress himself all 
over with plantain leaves and dance to amuse 
his elders . 70 

Do mia, “chief” (Mano), was a clown who 
carried a piece of rope and pretended to beat 
people who could not sing well. Everybody 
laughed at his antics. He tried to show them 
how to sing, but he couldn’t sing at all well 
himself. Anyone who did not give him a dash 
had to sing to the tempo of the ge's whip, pay 
money, or take a flogging. There was a lot of 
horseplay. This ge was for the young men. 

Kina ge, “the chimpanzee” (pi. IX, j), from 
Boelu (Kra), came to town dancing boister- 
ously. He carried a whip or stick with two 
iron prongs, threw things around, and beat 
people. His rough clowning amused some peo- 
ple very much. He might even take up a 
mortar and throw it through the door of a 
house. If he hurt anyone, or even drew blood 
with his iron hooks no one complained. He 
was easily vexed and went off in a rage, even 
chasing people into their houses. People barred 
the door if there was a baby inside. Finally the 
chief bribed him to go away. He was some- 
thing to talk about for days afterwards. 

This ge also taught manners in the Poro 
school by always doing the wrong thing. 

The “long ge” 71 was not masked but had his 
face covered with a black net so he could see 
well while no one could see his face. Like 
masked ge’s, he was completely covered by his 
costume. He danced on stilts so long that he sat 
on the roof of a house to rest. He was called 
by the chief purely as an entertainer to honor 
a distinguished guest or amuse people on a holi- 
day. He was surprisingly agile and acrobatic. 


dwell within the inanimate masks. Some were 
portraits of recent or distant dead, others were 
characterizations. The characterizations were 
partly human, partly animal — ■ deliberately 
representing the combined mana or essential 

71 Schwab, 1947, fig. 86, e\ also, Harley, 1941b, pi. 
XIV, c and d. 
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power of both. The essential power was 
thought of as emanating from the ancestral 
spirits, both human and animal; for tradition 
included animal ancestors, animals as brothers, 
and men who could actually change them- 
selves into animals of the forest at will. 

In use the ge’s exercised all the functions 
necessary for control of society on the religi- 
ous, the executive, and the judicial levels, rein- 
forcing their authority by oracular responses. 
The human manipulation of these inanimate 
objects was so regulated by custom that abuse 
of power was kept at a minimum. The “owner” 
or high priest-judge could send ge’s as his mes- 
sengers, police, magistrates, extortioners, or en- 
tertainers; but he himself was subject to the will 
of the people through the council of elders. 

If the wearer of a mask died, his place was 
taken by another and the mask continued to 
function without interruption. Thus the equi- 
librium of the community suffered a minimum 
disturbance, being that occasioned by the loss 
of an individual not especially important as 
such, rather than the loss of an important offi- 
cial whose individual character could not be 
replaced, whose successor might be activated 
by policies divergent from those already estab- 
lished. The mask thus provided continuity of 
authority, regardless of the personal attributes 
of the current wearer. 

Even the individual loss was minimized by 
keeping the man’s death secret for some time, 
probably until all necessary adjustments had 
been effected. The tendency was for the com- 
munity to carry on as though nothing had 
happened. 

The fixed functions of the ge’s extended, 
with some local variation, across the borders of 
the clan or tribe, and even across language bar- 
riers. They even exerted control over warfare. 
This was carried to such an extent that arbitra- 
tion through the great ge’s was more final than 
the results of war. This regulation of war, 
reaching beyond the limits of clan or tribe’ 
marked the beginning of intertribal unity. 

Since Go, the Creator, was chief of the town 
of the dead, the great ancestral masks became 
linked with the name, Go, and called Go g£, 
God spirit. As an oracle it was supreme 
judge, but it needed a good deal of human help. 
The mask and its keeper were, however, in- 


separably united in spirit by mutual responsi- 
bility to the people on the one hand and to the 
ancestors on the other, both by custom and by 
tradition of the Poro and Sande. The sense of 
their responsibility, in the minds of the people, 
was kept alive by the unknown mysteries of 
sickness and calamity, by the sense of unknown 
danger lurking in 'the forest. This sense of 
danger was accentuated deliberately by the 
masked gc’s (who were supposed to live in the 
forest), by the seclusion in the forest of boys 
and girls in Poro and Sande, and by trial and 
execution of criminals in the secret place of the 
forest. 

Such a mask passed from father to son, or to 
nephew, with a human sacrifice to let the ances- 
tor know that a new priest was in office. 

The differences in function of the masks in 
the various tribes was partly due to the varia- 
tion in the development of the Poro. The Gio 
people did not have the Poro as such, only a 
circumcision Bush. The Geh people were bas- 
ically Gio, but had partly accepted the true 
Poro from the adjacent Mano people. The Kra 
were really Half-Grebo with an entirely dif- 
ferent system of initiation rites. The Konor 
were half Mandingo, half Kpelle, and had a 
modified form of the Poro. All, however, had 
gs’s, and these masks were everywhere used to 
enforce law and order, to intimidate women 
and children, and to furnish the central figure 
at any important event or crisis. 

The geV were seldom, if ever, bad spirits. 
An occasional clown or prankster appeared and 
upset things in general; but sickness, calam- 
ity, and witchcraft were universally blamed on 
people preferably living people. Sometimes 
poor crops and other such general calamities 
were blamed on the ancestral spirits and pro- 
pitiation was directed towards them. There 
was no evil demon whose character it was to 
bring calamity unless appeased. Therefore, 
none of these masks should be called “devils.” 
Vet that is exactly what they are called by 
English-speaking Liberians. To distinguish 
them from Satan they are called “country 
devils.” This is another example of the old gods 
being replaced and becoming “devils,” which 
originally meant “little gods.” To the natives, 
“heathens” were the ones who could not see 
the gs — the uninitiated. 


CONCLUSION 
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CONCLUSION 


The mask as a portrait of an individual still 
living was demonstrated in the case of Nya 
ivo, who requested that a mask be made in her 
memory, and saw it before she died. The sym- 
bolic Gs Na from Konor country, while not a 
portrait, was made to immortalize an incident 
in which the subject of the mask was still liv- 
ing, as the wife of a living sacrifice or conse- 
crated slave, whose fellow had been eaten as a 
true sacrifice of propitiation. The small ma's 
were essentially portraits of their owners. 

A death mask was regularly made of a great 
man before he was buried. Some of these be- 
came petty gods. The Go ge's and other masks 
of similar rank were conventionalized represen- 
tations of the first grandmaster of the society, 
though they sometimes represented him as half 
totem animal or forest demigod. Thus it has 
been shown that masks of the living as well as 
those representing the recently dead became 
objects of worship along with those of tradi- 
tional heroes. 

Masks in the likeness of animals and birds 
always had features partly human. These un- 
doubtedly came to represent the dual power of 
the owner of the land and forest animals, and 
of the animals themselves, totem or otherwise. 
Masks, whether they were human or half 
animal, could therefore represent ancestral 
spirits, and all the evidence collected points to 
the belief that they possessed this essential 
soul-substance. 

There was also the feeling that a mask was an 
entity in its own right, and in this sense it 
was a true fetish according to the present 
definition . 72 

It was, in practice, a human fetish with a 
character of its own. The wearer could not act 
out of character and although he could use his 
own mind while wearing the mask he was en 
rapport with the spirit of the mask and sub- 
consciously was inspired by his concept of 
what the mask represented. If he should act 
out of character, he was liable to swift and final 
punishment at the hands of the Ki Gbuo La 
mi, who took all these things very seriously. 

In the final analysis the ruling force was cus- 
tom, and as Marett has put it: “Our custom, our 
whole custom, and nothing but our custom .” 73 

72 See Harley, 1941a, pp. 142, 181-83. 

73 Marett, 1932, p. 142. 


Yet there was room for gradual change of 
this custom. New masks were added to the 
hierarchy, and so interpretation of custom by a 
living person was added to the whole, provided 
that interpretation received sufficient popular 
approval to perpetuate the individual as a hero 
or heroine. The function of a mask might also 
be modified by the interpretation or even the 
forgetfulness of the owner-priest, or conceiv- 
ably by the assembly of the elders; but on the 
whole a mask had a remarkably well deter- 
mined character, which was often intertribal 
in distribution. 

While public opinion, acting through the 
elders, did not hesitate to deal the death pen- 
alty to anyone who blatantly overstepped the 
bounds of custom there was, nevertheless, con- 
siderable leeway in everyday matters, which 
enabled the “owner” or gonola to be almost a 
law unto himself. 

There was a certain amount of rivalry be- 
tween these clan leaders , 74 and petty warfare 
was almost constant so long as it did not inter- 
fere with local Poro and Sande sessions. 

So strong, however, was the tendency to 
conform to custom that the rugged individual- 
ist was very likely to be eliminated and his 
“estate” divided among the surviving peers. 

So long as he worked within limits pre- 
scribed by custom and the inspiration of the 
ancestral memories that clung to the masks, the 
“owner” was a grand old man who accepted 
approaching death complacently, feeling that 
he, too, would be preserved in the memory of 
his descendants by having a mask made to him, 
and that any contribution he had made to 
the culture of his people would be thereby 
perpetuated. 

With this in mind it is possible to appreciate 
the tragedy of my old friends, dying off with 
the feeling that no mask would be made, and 
turning over their sacred relics to me in the 
hope that I would provide for them a final and 
suitable haven — in the Museum! 

I can only hope that in this paper I have, to 
some extent, interpreted the gist of the matter, 
and that these old masks will lie in the vaults 
of the Museum enveloped by a suitable aura 
of appreciation. 

71 See poisoning of rival zo’s, Harley, 1941a, p. 147. 
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a, 48-36-50/7351 
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c, 48-36-50/7360 

d, 37-77-50/3017 

e, 40-34-50/4586 

f, 48-36-50/7343 


Plate IX 
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b, 48-36-50/7349 
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d, 37-77-50/2991 
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Plate XI 
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h, (Dr. Harley’s 
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i, 48-36-50/7317 

Plate XII 

a, (Dr. Harley’s 
property) 

b, (Dr. Harley’s 
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c, 37-77-50/2756 

d, 37-77-50/2654 

e, 37-77-50/2784 
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Plate VIII 
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Plate XIII 
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Plate III 
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property) 
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1 , 37 - 77 - 50/3020 

i, 48-36-50/7390 


Plate XIV 

a, (Dr. Harley’s 
property) 

b, 37-77-50/2755 

c, 48-36-50/7377 

d, (Dr. Harley’s 
property) 

e, (Dr. Harley’s 
property) 

f, 48-36-50/7288 

g, (Dr. Harley’s 
property) 

h, 48-36-50/7358 

i, 48-36-50/7356 

Plate XV 

a, 48-36-50/7374 

b, 48-36-50/7375 
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COLLOTYPE PLATES I-XV 



Peabody Museum Papers 


a, Entertainer who may be seen by all, Gompa (p. 3). b , Ms fei gs, ancestral mask with headdress (p. 24). c, Gs Na, 
portrait mask (p. 20). d, Boys’ gs, wearing mask, in Half-Grebo where masks are not so greatly feared, e, Headdress, 
Gio. f, Mano dancer’s mask and headdress, g, Headpiece with cowrie shells, h, Matching belt, both part of gc’s costume. 


Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Plate I 


Peabody Museum Papers 


Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Plate II 



a , Conventionalized portrait mask, Bassa (footnote 41, p. 28). b, Conventionalized portrait mask, Kra (footnote 41, 
p. 28). £, Janus handpiece (p. 35). d , Mace, carried by Gj ge. e , Handpiece belonging to IV ai (p. 9). f, h , and k , 
Replicas of big masks (p. 8). g, Twin ma, (p. 10). i, Collection of small mSs (p. io). j (in center of i), Yongolo 
to , carried from the Poro session by last boy (p. 31), there is some confusion about this mask which may be identical 


with the great Ma. 



Peabody Museum Papers 




Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Plate III 




a, Headpad worn under a mask; its name, ge, was password between wearers of masks, b, Small stone adz, called 
hi, owned by Gonola (p. 35, footnote 48, and p. 15). c. Ring belonging to Zawolo (p. 16). d. Messenger-talisman 
of Zawolo (p. 16). e, Brass chain of Zawolo (p. 16). f, g, Scarifying hook and razor, belonging to Zawolo. h , 
Zawolo’s ceremonial armlet (p. 16). i, Knife, messenger-talisman of Nya (p. 15). j-p, Flute and whistles used to 
create the voice of the gc (pp. 14 and 31). 


Peabody Museum Papers 


Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Plate IV 




d e f 

a. Go ge, mask of Ghana (p. 17). b, 7 o ze ge (Harley, 1941b, p. 10). c, Bio ze ge (Harley, 1941b, p. 15). d, Go gc, 
mask of Nya (p. 14). e, Du gli, “cow-eater” (Harley, 1941b, p. 23). f, Mask of the Go ge type, history not known. 





Peabody Museum Papers 


Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Plate V 





c 





a, Maa va, red felt-covered face and headdress, “speaker” of Nana ge (p. 22). b, Zo gc, who came to town to 
stop pestilence (p. 34). c, Nana ge, a Konor mask with horns and headdress, covered with red felt; the equiva- 
lent of Go gc (p. 20). d , Gli do ge, judge of the sasswood ordeal, face covered with red cloth (p. 24). e, Ma va 
(ge va), a mask with police functions (p. 21). f, Zuo voi nu, broke pots in town for punishment (p. 21). 
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a, Ln gbo bic, a judge between lesser gr’r (p. 19). b, Lu bo bic (p. 35 and Harley, 1941b, p. 19). c, Crocodile 
mask, name and function not known, d, Kma ge, judge in major disputes (p. 19). e, Via sc, danced at planting 
time (p. 23). f, Dc gc, diviner and judge (p. 38). 
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a, Ka da ke se, a powerful teacher and lawgiver (p. 26). b, God of war (p. 25 and Harley, 1941b, p. 26). c, Die si, 
messenger and speaker for Go ge (p. 22). d. Go ge, “leopard” (p. 35). e, Gbe ge, judge in cases of adultery 
(p. 21). f, Ka ge, “crab,” messenger for Lola ge (p. 22). 
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Masks of Various G e’s of the Poro (pp. 28 ff and Harley, 1941b). a, T'to bli ge, swore boys to secrecy (p. 
28). b, Gele wi ge, broke stones for Poro fire (p. 28). c, Si ku ge, “smoke catcher,” made fire (p. 28). d, Sa yi 
ge, received boys into the Bush, e, Tea bli si, closed off roads to the Poro (p. 28). f, De bu ge, carried sacred 
razor into the Bush (p. 28). g, Bj ze ge, cut out liver of the sacrifice (p. 28). h, Mi gli ge, Poro executioner. 
i. Da ya baa, dressed the boys’ wounds (p. 34 and Harley, 1941b, p. 16). j, Sie ge, collected supplies for the 
Poro session (p. 39). k, Tie bli sai, attacked and plundered passers-by (Schwab, 1947, p. 90, b). I, Gblj ze ge, 
“executioner” of boys who broke the most sacred law of the Poro, forbidding contact with women during the 
period of seclusion (Schwab, 1947, pi. 90, i). 
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Petty Gods and Patrons: a, b , Masks commemorating man with facial paralysis, prayed to (p. 34). c, Mask 
prayed to for cure of gangosa (p. 34). d, Patron of victims of jaw tumor (p. 34). e, Du ge, “coughing spirit,” 
entertainer and instructor (p. 27 and Harley, 1941b, p. 22). f, Yo ge, patron of rubbing-chalk for rheumatism 
(Harley, 1941b, p. 23). g, h, The stutterer and his “speaker” (p. 40). 2, Dinga, “duck,” settled domestic 
quarrels (Harley, 1941b, pp. 23-24). j, Klua gr, patron of chimpanzees (pp. 33, 41, and Harley, 1941b, p. 26). 
k , “The hungry one,” collected food for the Poro (Harley, 1941b, p. 17). /, / ye ge, diviner in war (Harley, 
1941b, p. 23). 
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a, Di gr, judged palavers between sections (p. 19). b, Klue gr, “chimp,” ate of new rice (p. 38). c, Nya.gr, 
“rice-bird,” a collector of debts (p. 21). d, Gba gr, danced at sacrifice to ancestral spirits (p. 23). e, Ni bli 
bu gr, “baby-eater,” judicial consultant (p. 19). f, Bh gr, god of war, immune against gunshot (p. 25). 
g, Sir do wana gr, “fire,” attended killing of a cow (p. 24). h, Ldor gr, a judge who stopped fights (p. 20). 
i, Bd gr, patron of blacksmiths and judge (p, 19). 
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a, Gbea ge, “crocodile,” patron of fisherman (p. 33). b, Mo gbo ge, collected debts (p. 21). c, Zi bo bit , 
“road-making elephant" (p. 25). d, Kpo Go, Poro judge, much respected (p. 30). e, Kpala, “lesser horn- 
bill,” a judge (p. 36). f, A judge from the Konor tribe (p. 27). g, Flo ge, made medicine for boys in the 
Poro (p. 30). h. Function unknown. 2, To la ge, executioner for offences against the Poro (p. 30). 
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a , Pa ke la (p. 26). b , No information available, c, d, Ka ge, “crab,” household god (p. 26). e, Ma die, patron 
of rice planting (p. 39). f, g, Portrait masks (pp. 39-40). h, Gba ge, could stop war (p. 20). i, Dr a ya baa, cared 
for boys in the Poro (p. 30 and Harley 1941b, p. 21). j, Ga si ge, helped clear farm (p. 22). 
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a, Term, prayed to by childless women (p. 37). b, Nya w5, portrait mask of a popular young woman (p. 39). 
c, Ti:n gbi, ancestral spirit (p. 24). d, Gba ge, danced for a new baby (p. 23). e, Zei, goddess of fertility (p. 
36). f, Longwa, medicine dancer (p. 34). g, “Dancer,” true function not known, h, Figured for artistic in- 
terest, no information available, i, ’ Zi , patron of babies (p. 23). 
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a, No information available, b, Goddess of the dance (p. 41). c, Di kda , goddess of victory (p. 26). d, e. No 
information available, f, Gbini ge, ancestral spirit (p. 23). g, h, No information available, i, To bu ge, patron 
of chickens, officiated at burials (p. 25). 
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a, Great clay head (p. 34). b, Small clay head (p. 34). c, Twinned pots (pp. 36-37). 
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